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ABSTBACT 

The Horth Carolina Hobility Project «as an 
experimental program designed to determine if unemployed people in 
economically depressed areat* of North Carolina could be relocated to 
and satisfactorily employed in the State's more highly industrialized 
Piedmont. The aim of the mobility project was to intervene in the 
migration patterns of the State so that tho routes led west to Norti 
Carolina's own urban centers rather than out of the state. The 
document discusses: (1) the target and supply areas, (2) the effects 
of the Department of Labor's guidelines for itxqet population 
recruitment and selection, and (3) the program's administration and 
operation in i^lati'm to staff functions, the mobility recruiting 
process, job development fcr relocated workers, financial assistance, 
and housing (temporary and permanent) . Briefly summarized are two 
studies— Workers Eligible But Not Interested In Belocatlon, and 
Linkages with Training Programs— and two reports— An Evaluation of 
the Hobility Project by Paul Johnson, and The Consultants Beport to 
North Carolina Hobility Project by Priscilla TenPas. rindings 
indicate that most relocated workers were pleased with the results of 
their move, employers reacted positively to the program, and 
subsidized relocation is an important method of matching available 
workers with available jobs. The full texts of the studies and 
reports are appended. (BP) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The North Caroliiui Mi»Siliiy |'ii»,cct was ;m cxpcrip lual program designed to determine if. using appropriaf supports. 
unempK»yed people in economically depressed areas i»f North Carolina could be relocated to and satisfactorily cniployed in 
the State's more higlily industrialized Piedmont. The aim was first to determine if a subsidized relocation eft'ort would alter 
the migration patterns i»f rural North C'ari»linian:: away from the traditional route north-to the Baltimore. Washington and 
New York gliettos-towan' the State's own cities which had ."^cen experiencing a shortage of workers during this period. The 
underlying assumption was that the problems which had compounded themselves in the northern slums •• poor jobs, poor 
pay. poor housing, and poor health •• would be eliminated or at least moderated througii intra.state subsidized relocations. 

From its inception in \*^uS until operations ceased in 1973 the North C arolina Mobility Project r<'locate(i 2.000 workers. 
Two-thirds of them remained in their new location, making more money and holding better jobs than before. The process 
through which they were relocated involved three basic steps: recruitment of workers in rural North Carolina, financial a.v 
sistance for the move, and job development in the Piedmont. In addition, the project offered extensive counseling to relo- 
cated workers, located housing for them, and provided other services to help in their adjustment to their new surroundings. 
Project activity provided -^ew insi"|-»s into all of these areas, including: 

"the most effective n cfuiting techniques. The staff learned not only which methods of recruiting 
produced the largest number of relocations, but also the method : which produced workers who were 
more likely to stay in the cities. 

-job development practices which would in.sure a proper match of employers and mobility recruits. 
and enable the stat'f to choose job sites selectively. 

"the steps necessary to maintain niccessful linkages with other manpower programs and an assess- 
ment of the role of a mobility capa. ny within such programs. 

Consultants for the project state that mobility dit! substantially affect the direction of migration i ems tov/ard intra- 
state away from interstate migration for rural North Caiolinians. Futhermore. relocated workers nuiov significant eco- 
nomic gains from relocation, gains which were retained ly those .vho eventually returned to their home counties as well as 
those who stayed in the receiving area. And equally impi rtant. studies show these gains weie made without displacing wor- 
kers already in the receiving area. 

Project personnel believe that the value of a mobility capacity within a comprehensive manpower system has been demon- 
strated and 'hat it is an effective job placement tool, either as an adjunct to training or as a means for direct placement. 
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THE TARGET AhEA 



The aim ot the mobility project was to irH.ervene in the migration patterns of the state's poor so that the routes led west * 
to North C arolina's own urban centers rather than 'north and out of state. The staff was divided into two operating units. 
One was located in the rural arejs the state where the migration process originated (the supply area). The second was lo- 
cated in the state's urban centers (the demand area) where, it was hoped, some of the rural poor could find jobs without the 
relocation trauma experienced in Baltimore or New York. Although the location of the demand and supply a^^eas remained 
the same throughout the project, within these areas work sites varied as special target groups or locations were emphasized. 

THH SUPPLY AREA 

During the eight years the mobility project operated, individuals from 32 of the state's 100 counties were relocated. In 
the early years of the project, recruiting was done in the mountain areas of the state. This experiment was generally unsuc- 
cessful (discussed in Part III) and after 1969 mobility staff concentrated its efforts elsewhere. Similarly, until 1970 inten 
sive recruiting was carried out in the southeastern counties of the state where a unique tri-racial situation existed involving 
whites, blacks, and Indians. The advent of a nine county Concentrated Employment Program, however, brought a variety of 
new manpower services to that area and the project concentrated its recruiters in the slate's coastal plain. 

After 1970 most of the recruiting was carried out in the twelve coastal plain counties displayed on the map on page 5. 
The chart below compares family income, percent of rural farm families, and percent of families living below the poverty 
level in these counties with the figures for the state. 

INCOME AND FARM STATISTICS* 



Couniy 


"i?- Living on 
Rural Farms 


Median Family Ircome 


Income Less Than 
Poverty Level 


Lenoir 


11.0 


S 7,002 


23.7 


Edgecombe 


16.6 


6,359 


26.4 


Nash 


20.2 


6,668 


23.6 


Bladen 


24.4 


5,547 


30.5 


Duplin 


24.2 


5.710 


28.9 


Harnett 


18.5 


6.348 


20.5 


Johnston 


23.3 


6.023 


24.8 


Halifax 


15.9 


5.799 


29.9 


Franklin 


33,3 


5. 837 


27.9 


Granville 


23.1 


6.360 


24.1 


Warren 


36.5 


4,997 


34.3 


Martin 


22.0 


5.711 


29.0 


The State 


10.4 


7.774 


16.3 



^All figuren from the 1970 Census 
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The median family incomes in these counties, with the exception of Lenoir, were at least $1000 lower than the state aver- 
age and they had a higher percentage of families living below the poverty level. In addition there were more families living on 
farms in these counties than anywhere else in the state. 



The chart below displays unemployment and labor force participation tor the supply area counties. 

UNEMPLOYMENT AND EMPLOYMENT* 



Counties 



Unemployment* 
All Males 



Unemployment 
Black Males 



Labor Force 
Participation 
All Males 



Labor Force 
Participation 
Black Males 



Lenoir 


2.6 


5.0 


74.5 


66.3 


cQgecomDe 




0. / 


76.3 


69.7 


Nash 


2.4 


5.3 


75.2 


67.6 


Bladen 


2.4 


4.6 


69.6 


63.7 


Duplin 


2.7 


5.8 


74.9 


69.4 


Harnett 


4.4 


5.7 


75.2 


64.1 


Johnston 


2.2 


6.2 


75.9 


72.8 


Halifax 


4.0 


7.4 


67.7 


61.4 


Franklin 


1.9 


3.8 


68.2 


65.1 


Granville 


1.6 


3.1 


64.3 


65.2 


Warren 


3.6 


5.1 


61.7 


57.5 


Martin 


3.7 


5.4 


70.7 


64.8 



^All figures from the 1970 Ce-^^us 



Although unemployment rates were low, the equally low labor force participation indicated widespread hidden unemployment. 

Most jobs available to the target population have been either in farming or in farm related occupations. However . increas* 
ing mechanization and consolidation of individual small farming units have steadily displaced these workers. Although there 
has been noticeable industrialization in the supply area over the life of the project, much of was peripheral to the major 
cities in the area, while the smaller county seats and crossroad communhies showed little or no growth. Many of these new 
plants were traditional employers of women and consequently did not expand the opportunities for male wage earners. Thus, 
even though new industry has increased in the supply area, the area continued to offer limited employment opportunities to 
the target population. 
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THE DEMAND AREA 



There was also considerable industrial growth in the state's urban centers ''ut there « better balance was reached between 
high and tow paying jobs. 

Tlie demand area, located in North Carolina's Piedmont, included three cit*es: Charlotte, Greensboro, and High Point. 
Workers were also mo\ed to Raleigh, Statesvil:.i, Lexmgton, and Gastonia, but no major job development efforts were uncler- 
taken in these cities. Charlotte, the largest cii / in the state, is a major center for trucking firms, supply depots, and construc- 
tion firms. Greensboro is a textile, steel and tobacco manufacturing center. High Point's major industry is textiles though 
there are sizable furniture and hosiery manufacturing plants located there. Greensboro and High Point are both located in 
Guilford County and are n the same Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area. 

During the life of the Mobility Program median family income was considerably higher in the demand area than in the state 
as a whole while the percent of families living below the poverty Ifivel was significantly lower. 

The following table displays employment and unemployment rates for the demand area in 1970. 



UNEMPLOYMENT AND EMPLOYMENT 
DEMAND AREA 



Cities 



% Unemployed 
All Males 



% Unemployed 
Black Males 



Labor Force 

Participation 
Rate, All Males 



Labor Force 

Participation 
Rate, Black Males 



Charlotte 

Greensboro- 
High Point 



1.9 
1.7 



3.0 
2.6 



83.6 
81.2 



76.0 
72,5 



Unemployment rates were low and labor force participation was high, indicating a tight labor market. This demonstrated 
not only a need for additional labor but insured against displacement of workers already in the area by mobility relocated 
workers. 
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III. THE TARGET POPULATION 



Department of Labor guidelines and those added through the years by the Mobility Project have narrowed the target 
population considerably. DOL guidelines tor mobility projects relocating from rural areas limit recruitment and selec- 
tion to: 

1 . farm families with less than $ 1 ,200 yearly income, or 

2. workers unemployed for six weeks or more regardless of cause, or 

3. workers discharged from work for cause other than misconduct. 

The target population was further limited by restrictions Imposed by the Mobility Program itself. These restrictions 
were designed to deal with special problems which the project was not equipped to handle: 

1 . An individual with a family larger than six persons was excluded because it was found that 
the new wages would still not be enough to support a large family in an urban setting. 

2. Workers under 18 and over 45 years of age were excluded because there were too few jobs 
for those age groups. 

3. Female heads of households with minor children were not accepted for several seasons. The 
limited availability of day care, too few realtors willing to accept such a family as tenants, 
and limited job opportunities and low wages for women in general made this group extremely 
difficult to work with. 

4. The physically or mentally handicapped were excluded because of the lack of job opportunities. 

5. Chronic alcoholics were not accepted because of their inability to hold down a steady job. 

In addition to the formal restrictions, the target population was further limited as the Mobility Program discovered its lack 
of ei.cctiveness with Indians and \vhites. 

Mobility attempts to recruit and relocate Indians were mich less successful thsn its attempts to recruit blacks Staff mem- 
bers theorize that the intensified search during the past few years of the Korth Carolina Indians for a collective identity has re- 
suited in a special need for community support. Indians want to remain in their own communitites or to only migrate to cu.c«: 
where an Indian community already exists. This attitude toward relocation has severely limited the number ot Indians moved 
under the program. 

Whites have proven to be even more difficua to relocate. The staff felt there were three reasons for their failure with this 
group First because whites seem to feel they belong in the community and political institutions of the counties m which t.icy 
live as opposed to blacks who feel they are prevented from belonging, whiles are more reluctant to move. Secono. low income 
whites have more job opportunities in their home counties. Third, prejudice against a project in which staff, cliemele. and es- 
pecially boarding houses are totally integrated strongly tnfiuenced whites against the program. Whatever the reasons, tew were 
ever mo\.d and of those who were, most returned home. 

A profile of a typical mobility recruit would show him to be black, male, married, and unemployed. He would be 24 years 
old and a high school drop out. His last job would have been seasonal, paying $ 1 .62 per hour. For this particular group, the 
mobility program proved to be a highly successful manpower tool. 
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IV. ADMINISTRATION AND OPERATIONS 



STAFFING 

The mobility statY was divided acci)iding to function. Central administration coordinated relocations and was responsible 
tor phiiiiiing and overall direviioi^,. The supply area staff recruited workers for the program and provided initial counseling. 
Deiuund aiea stalV found jobs and housing tor the relocated wmker and his fa»Mily. Since the nature of the project called for 
extensive field work, c* )se supervision was minimal and staff membv»rs a eie required to be relatively self sufficient. 

Administration of the project was handled ut a central office located in Durha n. The director uf the project was housed 
there along with an assistant director, who was responsible for day-to-day operations, and an accountant. Bookkeeping was 
supervised by the North Carolina Manpower Development Corporation. Fi ^ a time, the State Employment Service adminis- 
tered relocation ullnwanues for workers, and housing and car loans, but in 1 V70 this /unction was also assumed by the Man- 
power I)eveli>pme!U Corporation. 

The main ^ask in the supply areas was recruiting. Since some counseling services were ?\so needed, the project decided to 
use two people ,.s a couiiselor-recruiter team. However, when budget constr lints required a return to using one individual in 
both roles it w is found that one person could effectively serve both functior and that the number and the success rate of re- 
location did m t decrease with less staff. 

The makeup of the demand area staff varied. Personnel to perform job development and counseling tasks were permanent. 
In addition, during the time the project operated dormiti>ries for new workers, a sizeable nonprofessional staff was required. 

The si/e of the staff changed during the life of the project from a high of 62 in 1968 to approximately 15 at the time the 
program began to phase out in 1^)73. When money was available for additional staff, from time to time, housing specialists, 
supervisors, and additional job developers, and recruiters were added. The project preferred, however, a small cohesive staff 
whose meiiibeis were able to perform several functions effectively. 

The relocation process was handled througli the central office. A recruiter initiated the move by submitting a profile of 
the perspective rclocatee to the central office. The central staff, after reviewing the case, would give clearance for the move 
and specify the date The central staff would then alert the receiving center and forward all information on the new worker. 
Althuugli there wa.«i no prohibition against direct communication between receiving and recruiting staffs, formal communica- 
ti<m channels went thiough the central office. 

RECRUITING 

The mobility rt».;ruitiiig proc ss involved not only finding individuals who would relocate but also determining and elimi- 
nating those who could not relocate successfully and giving needed preparation to those who did move. This function was 
performed by either :i recruiter-counselor team or by one staff member who served both roles. New recruits came from a va- 
riety of sources. They included walk-ins, agency and client referriils, and products of door-to-door canvassing. 

The piiniary and most dependable smirce of recruits eligible and willing to relocat -? was the house-to-house canvass. Con- 
taciing clients at home or in anothei stable setting - as opposed to a poolroom or ba. where eligible people would also likely 
be floaters or hustlers - increased the chances ot successful relocation. Using this approach a recruiter was able to gain help- 
ful insights into the entire family's prospects for making a successful move. 

A scc(»nd successful source of recruits was the relocated workers themselves. As time passed, workers relocated in previous 
years asked the project staff to contact relatives and friends who were interested in relocation, making project continuity be- 
tween the demand area and the supply area productive. In some cases friends or relatives were simply urged to move by relo- 
cated workers without going through the staff. 
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A third source of mi)buity recruits was referrals from coinmunit> agencies, community leaders, and job training programs. 
The staff agreed this was one of the least productive recruiting methods because agencies were frequently misinformed both 
aboul what the mobility program itself could or would do hx a relocatee and what to expect from relocation in the demand 
area. One recruiter summed up his experience with referrals by noting that "they tended to relocate faster and return home 
faster'' than those he recruited himself. 

Walk'ins were the hvist successful recruits. The staff felt that depending on walk-in prospects to any great extent tended 
to load up the program with "runaways.'' Their retention rate in the demand area was very low. 

Timing was as important to recruiting as method. The project found that a severe drop of people eligible and willing to re- 
locate occurred ifter the beginning of the growmg season. In addition, the lessening of the pressures of the long hard winter 
n onths made a decision on moving seem less immediate. As a result, there were predictable periods when intense recruiting 
activity was fruitful, and other times when such activity simply didn't pay off. 

Finally, recruiters pointed out that the quality of their contacts with potential recruits ultimately determined the success 
of the recruiting process. Straight, honest explanations about the program and prospects for relocations were essential. Staff 
membeis maintained that even if a relocatee and his family could not adjust to the demand area and returned home, neither 
they nor the program suffered so long as they had not made the move on the basis of misleading Information. The basis for 
s'^und recruiting, they emphasized, was to Inform people of the opportunity offered by mobility, not to .sell them on making 
a move. ^ 

JOB DEVELOPMENT 

Generally, labor shortages In the Piedmont allowed a relocated worker to be placed on a job within a week of his arrival in 
the demand area. Since tiie *najorit;' of mobility's recruits had little training or acceptable experience, unskilled, entry-level 
positions were the norm. Job sites included textile plants, furniture plants, hosiery mills, bakeries, and vending machine op* 
erations. 

The mobility staff made a point of offering the relocated worker a job choice. Information on wages, pay Increments, job 
descriptions, shifts, and overtime potential were obtained for each position and given to t*ie worker. In addition to these 
factors, a worker's choice might be influenced by the fact that persons from his home area were already employed at a par- 
ticular plant. This made it difficult to prevent a concentration of workers at certain jou oites. 

The mobility project tried to avoid such concentrations because of the potential problems. Unexpected or seasonal layoffs 
or wholesale quitting following the lead of one disaffected worker would affect too large a proportion of relocated workers. 
In addition staff members felt that such concentration tended to dUute some of the beneflcial effects of moving. 

To match employers with employees, the staff assessed both recruits and employers. The new recruit was coached on how 
to present himself to an employer. If he was to be given n manual dexterity test, he was encouraged to practice beforehand. 
In assessing the employers the staff tried to find and avoid job sites with high turnover rates, poor working conditions, and in- 
convenient locations. Job developers also tried to learn each businesses huing patterns and its employee preferences. 

The staff felt it was Important for the employer to know a mobility worker's background so that he could judge if his firm 
was ready and able to deal with personnel who might be distinctly diffe t. r*t from the urban area employees he was used to. 
Once the decision was made, the staff frequently performed as a middleman between the new employee and his employer, 
However, due to an Increasing concern with retention rates, some plants took steps within their corporate structure to estab- 
lish rapport with thtir workers, primarily through In-plant counseling services. 

The availability of employment for women was important to job development for two reasons. It not only Influenced 
the project's capacity to relocate eligible women but determined the potential for tW3 wage earners in the family. Mobility 
offered two services to spouses who were Interested In working: assistance in job hunting and assistance in finding child 
care. Occasionally the wife of one mobility worker would provide child care for the wife of another and thereby bring ad* 
dltlonal income to two relocated families. According to consultant reports, employers felt mobility recruits were at least 
as good as their other new employees. Where recruits had received skill training before being placed, employers stated that 
the program saved them recruiting and training money as well as furnished them with good workers. 

181 
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FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 



Mobility workers received both cash and non cash assistance wht .; they relocated. Noncash assistance was used while 
the relocatce U)oked tor work and to ciwer moving costs tor his family. This assistance, carried in the project's administra* 
tive budget, included: 

1 . transportation between the supply and demand area. 

2. transportation tor job interviews. 

3. room and board in a boarding house or at the receiving 
center prior to job placement, 

4. transportation for the fan*ily from the demand area 

5. moving of household furnishings and personal belongings. 

Cash assistance in the form of a relocation allowance covered expenses after the relocatee found employirlent and his 
family moved to the demand area. A single worker received a lump sum of $75.00* while married workers* allowances 
were adjusted for family size. The average payment for a married worker with two children was $402.00, The amount 
of the relocation allowance was based on the national average weekly manufacturing wage which steadily increased each 
year. Consequently the average payment to married workers increased from $306.00 to $506.00 during the life of the 
project. 

During the tirst year of the program*s operation cash assistance was in the form of loans. After 1966 all such aid was 
administered as grunts. In addition to the relocation allowance, from 1966 to 1969 workers were eligible for a loan of up 
to $1 ,500 for a down payment on a home and up to $200 for an automobile. 

The statY stresses that the timeliness of financial assistance was as important as the amount. Once an individual has made 
the decision to move, relocation should take place as soon as possible. When financial assistance was held up because of pro* 
ject funding delays and relocation had to be postponed, recruits were inevitably lost. 

HOUSING 

Tne shortage of adequate, safe, lower priced housing throughout the demand area made the search for housing a special prob* 
1cm for the mobility staff. Of necessity, members became as skilled at finding houses as they were in finding jobs. The staff 
found the most successful method o\ locating suitable housing was through contacts within the low income community since 
low cost housing was rarely advertised publicly. 

Relocation requires two kinds of housing in the demand area: temporary housing for the new recruit while he looks for 
a job and permanent housing for the Ws)rker and his family once a job has been found. 

TEMPORARY HOUSING 

The project tried tw(* approaches to providing temporary housing for new recruits. For a time the project operated dormi* 
tories in connection with its receiving centers. This system created a strong support system tbr the new relocatee through the 
increased availability of statT and the reinforcement of oth jr recruits. In addition, staf f was able to watch the progress of th<* 
new recruits much more closely and intervene before problems became too difficult. After using this arrangement for some 
time, the staff decided the system made new workers too dependent on statT support and decreased the worker*s confidence 
in his ability to handle his own problems. Also, the costs of dormitory living were higher than living arrangements made outside 
the project. Eventually the dormitories were closed and new recruits were placed in boarding hou,ses upon arrival. 



^During the first three years of the proiect 's operation the figure was slightly hif^ier. It was reduced in 1970 because of budge: limitattom, 
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PERMANENT HOUSING 



The most common living arrangements were apartments (29.5%)*, rooms (26.8%), and rented houses (2 1 .3%). Since 
it was extremely dilTicult tor newcomers to get on public housing priority lists, more workers purchased houses or trail- 
ers than moved into public housing. As we have already noted, the project for several years made loans to relocatees to 
aid them in making down payments on hoixu^t. However, this was discontinued in 1970, and the advent of turnkey hous* 
ing and federally subsidized ''purchase'' units made home ownership possible without a down payment. 

DEMAND AREA HOUSING AND THE WORKER 

A study done on workers satisfaction with demand area housing shows that relocated families were generally pleased 
with liieir new homes. Sixty-tlve percent of the sample studied said their new housing was better than their supply area 
homes. Only 6.6% felt their new homes were not as good. 



^Percentages are taken fitom the TenPas stt^dy of 306 relocatees. 
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V. RESEARCH: JANUARY, 1972 -AUGUST, 1973 



At th? direction of the Department of Labor, project activity during 1972 and 1973 focused on research. This included 
two studies done by project consultants as well as projects designed and carried out by staff. 

The two studies cairied out by the project staff were to provide information on the target population and to evaluate the 
project*s experiences with other manpower programs. The tlrst study (Appendix A) examined the differences between wor- 
kers who relocated and those who were eligible to do so but chose not to. The second study (Appendix B) assessed the pro- 
ject's experiences with providing relocation services to job training programs. ^ 

WORKERS ELIGIBLE BUT NOT INTERESTED IN RELOCATION 

During 1972 mobility recruiters completed a brief information sheet on workers who were eligible for relocating but indi- 
cated they were not interested in moving. Similar to those who did relocate, these individuals were primarily male, and were 
high school dropouts. 

The two groups differed in several respects. Fifty-one percent of those who had relocated had lived in a city at one time, 
a factor which the staff feels is a good indicator of relocation success. Only 2 1 percent of those not Interested In relocation 
had lived in a city. Almost 30 percent of the persons eligible but not interested In relocating were recelvli^ public assistance, 
usually food stamps, while only 14 percent of the relocating workers received public assistance. 

The study Indicates that pecuniary factors are not always the most important In determining successful relocations. Pro- 
ject experience with whites and Indians indicates that an individual's perception of his place within his community may over- 
shadow all other factors. Individuals who live below a certain Income may be less able to cope with a move, regardless of the 
financial advantages attached to it. 

When asked why they did not want to relocate, these Individuals gave personal reasons: attachment to family, friends, 
and the community, attachment to farming, and dislike for the city. Since those who did move succeeded In overcoming 
these attachments, wc must assume that the significant reasons for not moving were not articulated. 

LINKAGES WITH TRAINING PROGRAMS 

The mobility project developed linkages with a variety of manpower programs over the years on the assumption that mo- 
bility offered a viable alternative in those areas where the demand for certain skills was not equal to the supply. In addition, 
a mobility capacity enabled tramees to have more choice In the kind of skills they learned since they were not dependent on 
the demand in their Immediate area. 

CooperaUve projects ranged from offering mobility as one alternative for job placement at the Lenoir Community Col- 
lege Manpower Center to using relocation as the placement goal at the North Carolina Rural Concentrated Employment 
Program. Other projects were undertaken with Jobs '70, Job Corps, and RCA residential training center In northeastern 
North Carolina. In reviewing the project's experience in arranging relocations for these programs, the following observa- 
tions can be made about factors important to a successful linkage: 

1. Both the training staff and the mobility staff must understand 
the other's toU. The responsibilities of each must be clearly de- 
lineated. 

2. The training staff must see relocation as a desirable training ad- 
junct. Retaining workers in the local area is generally top pii- 
ority but since this is not always possible trainers should be able 
to help the trainees examine relocation as a realistic alternative. 

3. In a training program where all job placements Include relocating 
as in theCEP-Mobility experiment, recruiting and selection proce- 
dures must satisfy relocation criteria first. 

♦Percentages are taken from the TcnPa.% study of 306 relocatces. 
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4. Some agencies are extremely reluctant to refer their clients to 
another agency feeling that such a referral reflects a weakness in 
their own program. Emphasis on training to the exclusion of 
job placement is frequently a problem. When staff views the end 
goal of training as flnding suitable employment for the truinee, 
these problems are minimized. 

CONSULTANTS* REPORTS 

The mobility project undertook two major pieces of research during 1972-73. Tlie objectives of the two projects were 
to measure the success of the mobility concept as a manpower tool and to provide information on various parts of the mo- 
bility process to enhance its effectiveness. Although consultants designed and c^.rried out the research, mobiBty staff mem- 
bers provided the data in one case and did the actual field interviews in the other. 

The first study, by Dr. Paul Johnson of North Carolina State University, (Appendix C) reviewed available data and pro- 
ject experience to date to try to isolate the indicators of probable success or failure of workers eligible for relocation, and to 
determine the benefits ascribed to the program by both employers and employees. The second study, by Priscilla TenPas 
of the University of Wisconsin, used an interview questionnaire to look at earnings and employment gains among mobility 
workers and to explore emotional costs of benefits. 

The following summaries of these two studies discuss the major findings of each. A third section describes the informa- 
tion collected through the TenPas study on the six outcome categories. 

AN EVALUATION OF THE MOBILITY PROJECT 
By Paul Johnson 

The evaluation of the mobility project was divided into three major areas. First, cost benefits were studied and a payback 
formula developed. Second, variables which might affect the worker*s decision to remain in the demand area were examined. 
Differences in current average hourly wage were studied to determine why variances occurred. Finally, the consultant con- 
ducted a survey of employers to determine their attitude toward the program. 

With the exception of the employer survey all data for this study were taken from records for a five-year period already on 
file. Data included Information taken just before moving, lm»nediately after moving, and at the end of a two-monlh foUowup. 

The Johnson study Indicated that a mobility program can be cost effective In a relatively shon length of time. Since the 
cost effectiveness depends on the worker remaining in the demand area a specific time period, the decision to stay becomes 
a crucial factor. The study identified several factors which Influence the worker's decision to stay In the demand area, most 
of which can be directly or Indirectly affected by the mobility staff. In regard to employer attitudes toward the mobility 
program, the report concluded that employer satisfaction was directly related to whether or not the program could save the 
employer recruiting and training costs. However, no employer voiced a negative opinion of mobility Indicating that employ- 
ers generally vere satisfied with the program and in some cases would actively support it. 

The major points covered in the study are discussed below. 

COST BENEFITS 

The study defined a successful relocatee as one who was employed In his new occupation long enough to recoup his private 
expenses and in addition recoup the program costs invested in him. To determine the time period required to recoup these 
cosis. a formula was devised which took the difference between the supply area wage and the demand area wage, and adjusted 
it for the length of time the worker was unemployed before and after the move. Using this formula the study found it will take 
between twelve and fifteen work weeks for the relocatee to earn enough to recoup personal and program costs. 

The study did not Include cost benefit ratios because the lack of a control group made It impossible to determine how many 
moves would have been made without the progran^ or what the mover's experience would have been. In addition program staf- 
fing and budget changes over the life of the project made relevant costs difficult to pin down. 
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In summary, if the relocatec reinined in the demand area ovcmi a relatively sliort length of time, program costs were repaid 
since there was a significant wage gain when relocation occurred. Hi>wever, the study warned against using the formula to com- 
pare the North (\irolina mobility pn^ject o\\\c\ manpower programs. The experimental nature of the North Carolina project 
and the resulting higli costs would skew a ci>mparison. Also not accounted for in the formula was the presence of unemployed 
people already in the demand area at the same level i>f job readmess as the mobility worker. 

THH DECISION TO STAY 

The short payback period made the decision to stay crucial. The study examined the following thirteen variables to deter- 
mine their effect on a relocatee's decision to remain in the demand area. 

1. Sex 

2. Age 

3. Educational level 

4. Hmployment status in the supply area 

5. Whether the person has lived in a city 
(>. Amount of debt 

7. Wliether or not he had friends in the area 
X. Number of jobs held in the demand area 
Initial demand area wage 

10. Current wage 

1 1. Marital status 

12. Demand Area 

13. Whether the person had training 

The only monetary factor which proved statistically significant was the current wage of the relocatee at the time of the sur- 
vey. First wage in the demand area, wage in the supply area, amount of debt, and training were not significant. Other impor- 
tant variables were length of stay in the denumd area, friends in the demand area, and number of jobs in the demand area. 

The study concluded that the four significant variables were really measures of personal adjustment and the ability to res- 
pond to wage differences. The length of time variable was especially important since there seemed to be some minimum time 
period a relocatee must stay in the demand area before he began to lespond to other variables. 

WAGK DIFFKRENCES AMONG MOVERS 

The study found considerable variation of current wages among those who moved. This variation was notable since mo- 
bility relocatees were a rather homogeneous group, whose race, education, area of origin, and even skill levels did not var>' 
significantly. 

The number of jobs held in the demand area proved significant. The data showed that persons who changed jobs aver- 
aged an 1 1 cents per hour gain per job change. 

The study concluded that rather than indicating instability, job change generally indicated a search for high wages in 
this group. Consequently, mobility staf f, rather than emphasizing remaining in the first job, should encourage the job 
search. 

RETURNS TO EMPLOYERS 

The survey of employers was undertaken to determine if employers felt the mobility project wa,s of benefit to them. Two 
groups of employers were interviewed. 

The first was a group located in the Piedmont. Job openings offered by this group were generally low-skill, entry-level 
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positions which were normally t'ilKHl by walk-in applicants and employee referrals. Fewer than half (»f these employers 
felt mobility had saved them money on itvruitinji, and even fewer felt the project had saved them money on training. 

A second group of employer:; was interviewed on liastern North Carolina. These employers had used nobility recruits for 
skilled jobs which had significant training and recruiting costs. The mobility recruits had been given specia' training befcMC re- 
ferral. Consequently these cmployeis were enthusiastic about mobility, stating it had saved them money in both recruiting and 
training. 

Both groups of employers were a.sked how they rate mobility recruits compared to other employees. Piedmont employers 
felt mobility recruits were as good as i)ther recruits but no better. Eastern North Carolina employers felt mobility recruits were 
much better than others. 

In summary not a single employer had a negative view of mobility and the program was enthusiastically endorsed by some. 
Since the positiveness of the employer's attitude was directly related to workers skills, the study suggested that mobility pro- 
grams and manpower training programs have an added incentive for maintaining linkages with training programs. 



THE CONSULT ANrS REPORT TO THE NORTH CAROLINA MOBILITY PROJECT 

By Priscilla TenPas 

The TenPas study had two objectives: First, to discover if mobility workers made employment and earnings gains because 
of their move, and second, lo explore emotional costs of benefits to the worker. The consultant desii*ned a survey v/Uich mea- 
sured occupations and earnings as well as adjustment and satisfaction of those who moved. The survey was to be administered 
to all mobility workers moved during one contract year. One hundred and eighty-three out of 306 who actually moved were 
located for purposes of the survey. ' 

In addition to the survey the consultant alsi> exan.ined the eft'ects of m.obility on the employment situation and he migra- 
tion patterns of the demand area. Finally, slic attempted to design a formula to predict success for potential mobil ty clients. 

The study concluded that there were significant earning gains for mobility relocatees. In addition it pointed out that these 
gains were not made at the expen.se of unemployed woikers already in the demand area. 

Data from the questions on personal satisfaction and adjustmeni were inconclusive for the most part and indicated a need 
for further refinement of the research instrument and the target group. A summary of the major points follows. 

RESPONDENTS VS. NON-RESPONDENTS 

A large portion of the project sample was not located for the questionnaire and the study admitted the posMblllty of 
a bias. 

However, Information available on non*respondents including project records on age .'uid education level, and Interviews 
with friends and relatives in the supply area« indicated that the fact that non-respondents could not be located c^id not im- 
ply that they all returned to the supply area. In fact, the information suggested that there was no extreme distribution of 
the present location of non-respondents which would create a bias for over- or under estimating the benefits or costs of mo- 
bility. 

OCCUPATIONS AND EARNINGS OF RESPONDENTS 

The study examined occupations and earnings tor three perlc^ds: Before the move, after the move, and at the time of the 
interview. Before the move* occupations wcie heavily welglited toward nonfarm laborers. However* since 62 percent of the 
respondents described these jobs as seasonal, the study a*^:»amed that most of these positions were farm-related. Before the 
move, 1 5 percent of the respondents made below $ 1 i per hour. A full one-third made between $ 1 .5 1 and S 1 .75 and 
percent less than $2.50. 
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Imtnediuiely following (he move, earningji anJ employment status took a definite upward turn. While nonfarm labor re- 
mained the most eommon occupation, percent of the respondents stated their jobs were nonseast^nal. full time. Only 5.5 
percent reported earnings below $ 1 .75 per hour and 45 percent were making between $ 1 .76 and $2.00. 

At the time of the interview, the percent of respondents who held full time nonseasonal jobs had decreased to 84 percent. 
This reflected, of course, the employment status of those who had returned to the supply area. Even though the employ- 
ment rate had decreased, earnings had gone uj,. Nearly 40 percent reported earning over $2.25 per hour on iheir first job 
indicating regular salary raises during the period from immediately after the move until the lime of the interview. 

In summary, the study showed that there were significant wage gains for those who moved, and the g?ins seemed to in- 
crease ;)ver time. In addition, though occupation did not change there was a very largp increase In full time nonseasonal em- 
ployment. The data also indicated that wage and employment gains held true even for those who returned to the supply area 
although the:;e gains were less significant. 

MOBILITY, ADJUSTMENT, AND SATISFACTION 

The study attempted to determine the psychological costs and benefits of the mobility program to the worker. Three 
sets of questions were asked relating to the move and the worker's attitudes. 

The first asked the worker to describe his feelings about the move. The data showed that most relocatees thought of the 
experience positively, regardless of whether they remained in the demand area. Not a single respondent felt the whole thing 
had been a mistake. Only 14 percent said they preferred to live and work back home, although 35 percent actually returned 
to the supply area. Furthermore, when asked would he prefer to live in the demand area or "at home*' if he could retain hi^ 
present job (or his last job in the demand area) the answer was more strongly in favor of the demand area than had been an- 
ticipated. 

From a series of questions designed todetermine adjustment to surroundings, the study observed that very few problems 
were specified by the respondents. These responses could stem from a weakness in the questionnaire, but the study raised 
the possibility that the services provided by mobility staff eliminated many problems before they became serious. 

Because housing was such a crucial factor to a family*s sense of well being, and because mobility staff had made strong ef- 
forts to aid in the houshig search, a veries of questions was asked to determine attitudes about housing in the demand area. 
The study showed 30 percent of the relocatees lived in apartments, 21 percent in rented houses, and 27 percem in rooms. A 
large majority (65 percent) felt the demand area housing was better than housing in the supply area even though rent increased 
radically in the demand area. Only 7 percent felt demand area housing was worse than in the supply area. 

The third series of questions concerning life situation, outlook, and personal relationships revealed very little. Although 
those who remained in the demand area tended to respond somewhat negatively to specific questions about their life and 
work situations all responded they would make the move over again if given the choice. 

This research indicated that mobility recruits generally preferred the urban area over the farm, if all other factors were 
held constant. This was true even for those who returned to the supply area. The study advances the theory that services 
offered by mobility staff ameliorated some of the problems workers would ordinarily have faced in an unfamiliar environ- 
ment. However, it should be understood that adjustment from a rural area to a North Carolina city is quite different trom 
adjustment from a rural area to a large urban area like Baltimore or Washington. 

CUBSIDIZED MOBILITY: WHAT ABOU; THE PIEDMONT? 

The study attempted to determine what eftect, if any, the mobility project had on the employment picture in the demand 
area. It described this area as having had unemployment rates low enough that it could be categorized as having a tight labor 
market. On the other hand, while unemployment rates in the supply area were also low, so was the labor force participation 
rate-indicating considerable hidden unemployment. 

By comparing subsidized migration patterns and unassisted relocation into urban demand areas, the study concluded that 
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the greatest impact ol subsidized niobility was felt in those areas with low unemployment rates and high labor force partici- 
pation lates. The resuh was that additional labor was added to those areas that most needed it. It also indicated that mobili- 
ty leiocatees weie placed in areas which minimi/ed the possibility they were simply displacing other workers. 

In addition the study stated that the mobility project substantially affected the direction of migration patterns toward in- 
trastate and away from interstate migration for black North Carolinians. 

The study pointed out that the effect of movers encouraging family and friends to move was not measured but may well 
have had a significant impact. 

MULTIVARIATE MODELS FOR ANALYSIS AND PREDICTION OF MOBIUTY BEHAVIOR 

The study stated that in order for mobility to be cost effective, 

1 . the wage and employment changes must be positive; and 

2. workers must rectwe these benefits for a period of time suf- 
ficient for individuals or society to recoup the investment. 



Reduction of payback cost so that the project could meet these goals required stronger retention rates, higher wage differ- 
ences« o*^ r^oth (two researchers for the mobility project have differed drastically in their estimates of payback periods). To 
accomplisii this, the researcher attempted to design a formula that would enable the staff to predict success or failure among 
potential recruits so that they might intervene to effect a more successful outcome. This attempt was not successful and the 
study concluded that the project would have to look further for the predictors for successful relocation. 

ANALYSIS OF OUTCOME CATEGORIES 
For this purpose of analysis, mobility clients were divided into the following categories: 

Number of cases studied 



(*ategory I • Those still in the demand area 1 19 

Category 2 • These who left the demand area after at least 12 months 4 

Category 3 • Those who left the demand area between 6 and 12 months 14 

Category 4 • Those who left the demand area between 2 and 6 months 21 

Category 5 • Those who left the demand area between 1 and 2 months 10 

Category 6 • Thi)se who left the demand area in less than 1 month J5. 



TOTAL 183 



Information was collected through the TenPas survey and consisted of statistics on employment status in the demand 
and supply area* and data on satisfaction and adjustment for individuals in each category. 

The two charts included in this section were taken from the TenPas study. 

LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION < 

Chart 2 (colunuis 1 and 2) indicates that all six income categories showed an increase in the length of time employed 
after the move to the demand area. As expected, the gains were positively related to the amount of time spent in the de- 
mand area. 




LABOR FORCE STATUS: YEAR PRIOR TO MOVE VS. ALL TIME SINCE MOVE 
ALL FIGURES ARE MEAN % BY GROUP 
N=I83 



BY OUTCOME 
CATKGORY 



ID 

%time 
working in 
year prior 

to move 



(2) 

% lime 
working 
since 
move 



(3) 
Col. 2 
•Col. 1 
change 



(4) 
%time 
unemployed 
since move 



(5) 
%time 
Not in 
labor force 
since move 



(6) 

Col. ^ divided 
by Col. 1. rela- 
tive change in 
working time 



I. Still in D.A. 
N= 119 



63.0 



95.2 



+32.1 



.9 



1.5 



.509 



Left after 
1 2 months 
N= 14 



54.2 



90.7 



+36.5 



1.5 



6.7 



.673 



3. Left between 
6& 12 months 
N= 14 



61.3 



86.5 



+25.: 



7.7 



.1 



.411 



4. Left between 
2& 6 months 
N = 21 



63.9 



74.1 



+ 10.2 



7.3 



15.6 



.159 



5. Left between 
1 &. 2 months 
N= 10 



69.2 



85.3 



+16.2 



12.5 



1.7 



.234 



(>. Left in less than 
1 month 
N=15 



65.0 



66.7 



+1.7 



19.0 



7.3 



.026 



A pattern emerged from the employment figures for categories 2 through 5. These four categories showed an inverse 
relationship between the worker's success in flnding work in the supply area and his decision to stick it out in the demand 
area. 

This pattern did not hold for categories 1 and 6. However the difference between categories 5 and 6 was quite small 
and a larger sample might have provided results which would conform to the pattern. Another explanation may be that 
those who remained less than one month do not stay in the demand area long enough for the employment-before-the-move 
variable to become significant. This possibility was supported by Dr. Johnson's observation in regard to adjustment varia- 
bles: 

"There are some adjustment problems unexplained by the other variables that depend on staying 
in the new environment. Once some critical length of time is passed, then the person will respond 
to other variables." 

Category 1, those still in the demand area, was also an exception to the pattern. Possibly other, more immediate con- 
cerns entered into the "permanent" decision to stay. 

Columns 2 and 3 in Chart 2 show that those who remained in the demand area had a higher labor force participation 
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rare than any other outcome category. However those who left the demand area after 1 2 months or more ( category 2 ) had 
a greater increase in their employment rate. A possible explanation is that any mobility recruit who lasted a year or more 
in the demand area would not return to the supply area unless he knew he could equal his demand area salary or increase 
it. In any event, such an individual would tend io be more employable than when he left home since he would have at least 
a year of industrial work behind him. 

We can assume that the individuals in category 6 - those people who returned to the supply area in less than a month 
simply returned to the same work situation they had left with no increase in their employability. Consequently, although 
they may have been better off than before they left, the gains were rather small. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

The length of time unemployed for mobility recruits was inversely related tc length of time m the demand area (Chart 
2. column 5). The figures fall into three groups. They indicate that in regard tc length of time unemployed it did not make 
much difference whether one left the demand area between two and six months or between six and 12 months, since em- 
ployment rates for both are nearly the same. However if one remained in the demand area less than two months, the unem- 
ployment figure was much higher (12.5 percent) and increased even more with a stay oi less than a month (19 percent). 

Unemployment figures were quite low for categories 1 and 2. Evidently the one year mark was very significant. A 1.5 
i»ercent individual unemployment rate tor category 2 tended to support the observation that a yearns experience in the de- 
mand area are significantly increased the employability of the mobility client over those who have stayed a shorter length of 
time. 

RESPONSE TO SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL INDICATORS 

The TenPas questionnaire included 30 questions on current life situation, outlook, and personal relationships. Since the 
questionnaire was administered by the same staff who had originally worked with the mobility client during his move, there 
may have been a tendency among those who left the demand area to justify the decision by over-stating their satisfaction 
with present circumstances. 

' Consequently, it was difficult to interpret the finding that those who remained in the demand area responded more nega* 
lively than did those who decided to return to the supply area. Furthermore, no discernible pattern appeared in the responses 
of categories 2 through 6. 

The TenPas study observed that even though those still in the demand area responded somewhat negatively to questions 
about their life and work situation, they were overwhelmingly positive about the move itself. If they had the choice, they 
said, they would make the move all over again, or would move again to a better job. The majority also chose the demand 
area over the supply area as a favored location for their current job. 

NUMBER OF PROBLEMS REPORTED BY OUTCOME CATEGORIES 

The TenPas questionnaire also included ten questions concerning adjustment in the demand area. Each negative response 
received one point. Cell size was so small the outcome categories wete tegrouped as displayed in Chart 3. 

There were few negative responses by any category. No one had more than four negative responses and only three res- 
pondents had more than two. A larger proportion of those who left in the first months reported problems than those who 
remained for longer periods and those still in the demand area. Those still in the demand area reported slightly more prob« 
lems than the long term **leavers.** 

The report cautioned that the result^ were indecisive and simply may not have been representative of the kinds of problems 
faced by a mobility worker. 
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CHART 3 

NUMBER OF PROBLEMS REPORTED BY OUTCOME CATEGORIES 



Outcome Category ^'"'""^ ^^♦'^f""' 

— . months or more 2 months 

Number of negative \ categories 2. 3 & 4 categories 5 & 6 

Answers \ Still in Demand Area (long term leavers) (short term leavers) TOTAL 



0 70 25 9 KM 

58.^ 64.1 36.0 56.8 

1 36 11 10 57 

30.3 28.2 40.0 31.2 

2 11 3 9 19 

9.2 7.7 36.0 10.4 

3 10 12 

^ 0 4.0 1.1 

4 10 0 1 

^ 0 0 .5 

TOTAL 119 39 25 183 

J 00.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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VL FINDINGS 



ABOUT RELOCATEES 

Mobility recruits were generally young, black, and male. They were high school dropouts with no job training and little 
work experience. Though the majority are unemployed at the time they were recruited, most had worked before in seasonal, 
farm-related jobs. 

While there were no sure predictors for successful relocation, the staff found that there are some factors which improved 
the chances of a worker making a satisfactory adjustment; 

K The tiresence of a family. This provides a stabilizing force for the worker and seems to make him more determined to 
succeed in the demand area. 

2. The attitude of the wife. The staff found that the wife must not only agree to the move, she must be actively tor it. 

3. Employment history. Previous jobs should indicate whether the worker is really interested in steady employment. 

4. The young worker. Special care should be given in working with young people to insure that jobs goals are clearly 
identified and the relocation is geared to fulfilling some goal rather than transferring young people from aimlessness 
in one area to aimlessness in another. 

Project research indicated that most relocatees were pleasec. with the results of their move. Even those who eventually 
returned to the supply area felt that the move was beneficial to them. While those who stayed in the demand area indicated 
more uncertainty about their lives than those who returned home, they obviously felt benefits in the demand area outweighed 
the problems. 

ABOUT JOBS Al^D EMPLOYERS 

Mobility workers were employed in a variety of industries including textile plants, hosiery mills, furniture plants, bakeries, 
and vending machine operations. Regardless of the kind of job . relocation meant economic gains for the worker both in his ? 
average hourly w^ge and in the length of time he can work. And it meant economic gains without displacing workers already 
living in the demand area. 

Mobility staff frequently served as middlemen between employer and employee. However, as employers became increas- 
ingly concerned with retention rates and labor shortages, there was a growth of in-plant programs to establish and maintain 
rapport with their workers. 

Employers reacted positively to the mobility program because they were satisfied with the workers the program recruited. 
Incases where training enabled mobility recruits to qualify for skill jobs, employers found the program saved them training 
and recruiting costs. 

ABOUT MOBILITY AS A MANPOWER TOOL 

The mobility project demonstrated that subsidized relocation is an important and, in some instances, the only viable me- 
thod of matching available workers with available jobs. The state employment service's goal of becoming a comprehensive 
manpower service agency makes it the logical agency to maintain a relocation capacity. It has the resources to assess labor 
supply and demand both locally and on the state level. Its potential access to workers in the state is far greater than any 
other manpower agency. 

Subsidized relocation can have a variety of uses in a comprehensive manpower system, particularly for a state such as North 
Carolina i which g^r>eral skill levels are extremely low among large segments of the work force. A mobility capacity means a 
worker h* more f eedom in his choice of work. It offers a way to alleviate a labor shortage in one area by alleviating a labor 
surplus in uu^^her. li state where the economic livelihood of many communities depends on one industry the closing of that 
industry can n\ ...^ ec'...oniic disaster. Mobility can be used as an emergency measure in such a situation. It can be used as a 
job placement tool for the skilled and professional workers as well as for the unskilled and the disadvantaged. Most important, 
it can insure workers an opportunity to make a decent living in their own state at the same time it supplies the state's industries 
with the workers they need. 
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Appendix A 



WORKERS WHO CHOSE NOT TO RELOCATE 

During 1^73 the North Carolina Mobility Project conducted a study of individuals who were eligible for mobility services 
but who chose not to relocate. The purpose was to determine the differences between people who relocated and those who 
chose not to and to determine if any programmatic implications could be drawn. 

The study was carried out through a qucstion^-aire administered by the project*s field staff between March, 1972, and 
January. 1973. In order to insure accuracy the questionnaire was administered twice to each individual, the second time 
after a five-month interval. 

lite interviews were conducted in Mobility's supply area, those counties where project field staff recruited workers for re- 
location. They were located in eastern North ( arolina and included Edgecombe, Franklin, Johnston, Halifax, Harnett, Nash, 
Pitt, Warren, and Wilson counties, llie staff administered the questionnaire while making regular recruiting calls, collecting 
data on all uidividuals who met the Department of Labor^s and Mobility's eligibility criteria but were not interested in reloca* 
ting. (The Department of Labor's eligibility criteria specified individuals who (1) were unemployed for six weeks or more re* 
gardless of cause, or (2) were discharged from work for cause other than misconduct, or (3) lived on a farm and had a yearly 
income under $1,200. The ability Program's criteria eliminated (1) individuals with a family larger than six persons, (2) wor- 
ker under 18 and over 45 years of age, (3) female heat's of households with minor children, (4) the physically or mentally han- 
dicapped, and (5) chronic alcoholics.) 

Sixty*seven questionnaires were completed. The information was then compared to data collected on the seventy*two wor* 
kers who were actually relocated by Mobility during the same period. 

MOVERS VS. NON-MOVERS 

Statistics on sex, race, marital status, age, number of dependents, education, housing arrangements, income, transportation, 
public assistance, and previous exposure to the city were collected on both groups. They were found to have similar sex, mari- 
tal status, and income statistics, but differed significantly in age, housing arrangements, and exposure to the city. 

Both the movers, those whom Mobility relocated, and the non-movers, those who were eligible but chose not to relocate, 
were primarily male. Of the movers, 80.6% were male compared to 83.37^) of the non-movers, no doubt reflecting the exclu- 
sion of female heads of households ^Vom both groups. 

Marital status statistics were reversed lor the two groups. 

MARITAI STATUS OF MOVERS AND NGN MOVERS 

MOVKRS NON-MOVERS 
Married 52.8% 47.8% 

Single 47.2% 52.2% 

However, the difference did not appear large enough to be significant. Both groups had a similar average number ot* depend- 
ents: I ^) dependents for non-movers and 1 .8 dependents for movers. The average yearly income for movers ($ 1 .5 78 ) was 
only slightly higher than that of non-movers ($1,472). Twenty-seven percent of the non-movers owned their own cars com- 
pared to 25% of the movers. From these figures it appeared th; t neither marital status, sex. annual yearly income, nor car 
ownership had a significant influence on the decision to relocate. 
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Among the factors influencing the decision, differences in the proportion of Indians between the two groups was perhaps 
the most dramatic. 

RACi;: MOVKRS AND NON MOVERS 

BLACK INDIANS WlUili* 
M-wrs 95.8% 4,2% 0% 

Non-Movers SQ.?^?'^ 40.3% 0% 

Mobility staff found Indians much more difficuU to recruit than blacks. Indians tended to want to remain in their own 
communities or to migrate only to cities where an Indian community already existed. This attitude severely limited the 
number of Indians relocated by Mobility in recent years. 

A second significant difference between movers and non-movers was age. Although the average age of b. :h groups was 
under 30, movers tended to be under 25 (average age 23.5 years) while non-movers tended to be over 25 (average age: 28.2 
years). Though both groups tended to be high school dropouts, movers were slightly better educated. Movers attended an 
average of 9.5 years of school before dropping out compared to 8.2 years for the non-movers. Since in North Carolina, youn- 
ger people generally have a higher educational level than older ones« age and education level were probably directly related in 
this sample. 

HoiK««g arrangements showed some interesting differences. 



HOUSING ARRANGEMENTS 
MOVERS AND NON-MOVERS 

LIVING WITH 

RELATIVES** RENT-FREE RENTING 

Movers 58.3% 27.8% 13.9% 

Non-Movers 43.3% 17.9% 38.8% 

In both groups, more people were living with relatives than in any other living arrangement. A larger porportion of movers 
were living in rent free situations than non-movers. Over twice the proportion of non-movers were renting a house or apart- 
ment as movers. Though one might assume that individuals living without rent obligations would tend to want to remain in 
such a favorable financial position, this did not appear to the case with the sample. It may be that living with relatives or in 
a rent-free sUuation represented a less stable and consequently less desirable living arrangement. On the other hand« those 
who were paying reM presumably had a sufficiently steady working situation to enable them to meet this obligation. If this 
was the case« it would be reasonable to assume that individuals in the less stable, less desirable housing arrangement would be 
more likely to choose to relocate. 

More than twice the percentage of movers (5 1 .3%) had previously lived in a city as non-movers (20.9%). Mobility staff had 
observed previously that those relocatees who lived in a city before relocation generally made a more successful adjustment to 
urban Hfe. The data on movers and non-movers indicated that experience in city living positively affected the original decision 
to relocate. 

Many more non-movers received some kind of public assistance than movers (29.9% compared, to 13.8%). Since assistance 
represented a relatively secure source of income, people may have been reluctant to risk it for the chance of more money in 
the city. There was no evidence that people moved in order to obtain public assistance or to increase the level of their aid. 

♦Ate eligible whites were contacted by Mobility recruiters during this study. 
**Heads^of*households were excluded from this category. 
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NON-MOVliRS: REASONS FOR NOT RliLOCATlN(; 

Hach individual who refused reliKation was aslced why he did not want to move. All the reasons were exclusively personal: 
they did not want to leave friends and relatives, they liked their community and farming and they disliked the idea of living in 
the city. Since it was assumed that those who did move succeeded in overcoming these attachments, other factors would ap- 
pear to have had more significance in the decision. 



Conclusions: 

Ind" iuals who decided to lelocate were younger, therefore probably less settled; they did not have their own housing 
arrangements; and they had no sure income, either from salaries or from public assistance. They appeared to have a more 
positive inclination to travel outside their community as indicated by the number who had previously lived in the city. 

Although none of this analysis answers the question of how other groups can be helped or persuaded to move, it does 
suggest that it should be possible for a recruiter to add up those factors which indicate whether a particular candidate is 
or is not I kely to relocate. Indeed, it appears that the growth of Mobility's relocation rate over the years was in part due 
to the gradually increasing sensitivity of recruiters to these factors which determine whether a candidate is likely to relo* 
cate. 
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Appendix B 



LINKAGES WITH TRAINING PROGRAMS 

Tlie North Carolina Mobility Project developed linkages with u variety of manpower programs over the years. Coopera* 
tive efforts with trainint» programs took place both in the recruiting and the receiving areas. They involved various kinds of 
prevocationat and skills training. 

l.lobility's participation with these projects ranged from providing relocation sei vices to participating in the training itself. 
Over 100 training program giaduates were relocated. In addition lo carrying out a number of successful relocations, the Mo* 
bility staff learned a good deal about administering such efforts. 

RCA-CADA 

The Choanoke Area Development Association's Family Training Project (RCA-CADA) was an OEO project, located in 
northeastern North Carolina and administered by the Radio Corporation of America. Families entered an intensive training 
course, often for six mouths or more. They learned skills and home economics while living in a Family Development Center 
designed to reorient their way of life. 

Since RCA CADA was a residential training program, alt families had tobe relocated ai the time they completed training. 
The Mobility project agreed to asj>ist both families who moved within the r;;cruiting area and those who moved elsewhere in 
the state. Mobility placed 80% of all RCA-CADA graduates and 100% of those graduated between February, 1970 and Au- 
gust, 1073. 

SEACAP/CEP 

The Southeastern Community Action Program (SEAOAP) was a Concentrated Employment Program which operated in 
a rural ten-county area offering prevocational orientation and assessment to be follow*?d by MDTA skill training or job place* 
ment. 

In 1968, Mobility agreed to provide relocation assistance to any SEACAP trainee who could not be placed locally. This 
included helping the SEACAP training staff prepare the worker and his family for relocation, arranging transportation for 
the family and its possessions, and administering a relocation allowance. In cities where Mobility had a receiving center and 
statT, workers were assisted in finding jobs, obtaining housing, and in adjusting to urban work and living conditions. 

JOB CORPS 

During 1969 a cooperative arrangement was worked out with the North Carolina Job Corps Field Program Specialist to 
obtain resumes on Job Corpsmcn who were eligible for Mobility's services: those over 18 years of age and returning to homes 
in Mobility's recruiting area. 

Mobility agreed to assist eligible Corpsmen and their families in relocating, to arrange transportation for their families and 
possessions, and to pay a relocation allowance. In one recruit ig area the local Job Corps counselor arranged group sessions 
between Corpsmcn returning to the area and the Mobility recruiter so an explanation of Mobility and its services could be pro* 
vided. Seven Job Corps men and women were relocated by Mobility. 

CRAVEN CENTER AND LENOIR COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

In the North Carolina Manpower Development Corporation opened a prevocational training center in Craven County 
in the eastern part of the state. One year later Lenoir Community College, located in an adjoining county, organized a second 
prevocational training program as a pilot project to serve the disadvantaged in its area. Both Lenoir and Craven Center otTered 
adult basic education and human re.source development. 
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At Unoir Coiumunity College Mobility rcrruiters assisted in staff training tor the program as well as assisting in initial re- 
cruitment of trainees. Tlie program's job ik'vel(»per used relocation itt placing eight of Lenoir's graduates. At Craven Center 
Mobility workers participated in the traming ptogtani. explaining Mobility and offering its services to the trainees, and in th<! 
recruitment of trainees. Five Craven Center graduates were icU)c:ited through Mobility. 



JOBS.70 

l-rom l<)7() until !')72. Mobility worked with the JOBvS-70 training program in High Point and Greensboro, JOBS-70 is 
a nationwide program aimed at training disadvantaged workers for jobs mi industry. The High Point • Greensboro program 
consisted of an eight-week training course that included adult basic education, job readiness, and on-the-job training for spe- 
cific job openings. A new class, consisting of 20 trainees, began every four to six weeks. 

The managers of the JOBh d program welcomed the opportunity to use Mobility relocatees. In the first two training 
cycles nine Mobility referrals were accepted. Wnen Cone Mills received a large number of JOBS-70 slots. Mobility made a num- 
ber of successful referrals. In fact, during the first training course, all but one of the Mobility recruits were rated cither excel- 
lent or above average in their progress during the training period. 

THE RURAL CEP/MOBILITY PROJECT 

The Rural Concentrated Employ mcnl Propnm (CEP), sponsored by the North Carolina Manpower Development Corpor- 
ation, operated in a six county area as a success^ r ti) SEACAP. CEP participants were provided orientation and counseling, 
basic and remedial education, skills training. on-Mie-job training, public service employment, supportive services, and training 
stipends. During the spring of 1972 the CEP and the Mobility project jointly carried out a project to determine whether a 
CEP orientation would result in a higher success rate for Mobility reltKatees. 

*l ho basic curriculum for the training was essentially a three-week abridgement of the standard eight week CEP curriculum. 
Problems arose from the beginning. Ideally the training group should have been as nearly as possible representative of typical 
Mobility relocatees: Some ten out of of twelve should have been male, and ten out of twelve should have been heads of house- 
hold; average age should have been about 28. Instead only five were male, only two were heads of household, and the oldest 
trainee was only 22. Though all trainees should have been interested in relocation as a prerequisite for selection for training, 
Hve claimed during the course of the program that they had not been told that the program involved relocation, and said that 
they had no intention of relocating. At the conclusion of the training seven trainees were placed; five others declined reloca- 
tion. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Admiristration: 

-Both field statTand administrators should take part in the initial planning of cooperative projects. Even though administra- 
tors may not participate actively in later stages, their initial involvement will insure lower echelon statT commitment, 

-To avoid duplication of supportive services. Mobility and the training project should agree on what services each will pro- 
vide. 

-In a cooperative effort such as the Mobility/CEP demonstration, wheio both programs were involved throughout recruitment, 
training and placement, one individual should appointed to coordinate effort and provide direction for both staf fs. 

••Field workers and adniinistiatorsof both Mobility and the training program tnust clearly understand the services and finan- 
cial support offered by each program. Agreement sliould be reached on which activities each agency will be responsible foi 
and when those avtivities will be performed. 

•<1ose rapport between trainers and the Mobility recruiter m each training locality nius^ be developed. 
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Referrals: 



-U is crucial that recruiters be alU»wed em)iigli time to verily information obtained on people to be relocated and to contact 
Uwal references. 

-Relocation allowances are so f undamental to successful relocations that referrals should not be accepted unless money is 
available to pay this allowance. 

"Group sessions with individuals eligible for Mobility services are an eftlclent and effective way of imparting information on 
relocatioii. 

-Some trainees are pot acceptable under Mobility criteria for relocation. These include female heads-o; household with mi- 
nor children or with families larger than six people. To avoid misunderstandings with trainers, it is important to spell out 
Mobility criteria for relocation in the early stages of planning. 

"In a cooperative effort in which all trainees are expected to relocate. Mobility criteria should receive first priority during 
recruitniciil. Potential trainees sliould agree to relocation as a prerequisite for being selected for the program. 
"When research is the main purpose of a joint program, minimum research requirements should be met before the projjct 
is started. 

"Often the workers who cannot find employment locally at the conclusion of training are those who, for various reasons, 
ate least stable or least easily placed. Therefore Mobility needs time for relocation orientation which will not be required 
tor trainees who do m)t move. 

"For stable relocation and effective placement. Mobility staff need the kinds of personal information - employment experi- 
ence: family responsibilities; draft, debt and police records; health and disability records - which are collected on other peo- 
ple whom Mobility as.«:ists. This information can either be collected and passed on by the training program or it can be col- 
lected by the Mobility staff before relivation. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



The Mobility Project of the North (*arolinu Manpower Development Corporation is one of the longest lived and, in 
a sense, one of the most successful pilot mobility programs undertaken since these programs were first tried in the mid- 
l%0*s. The current repoi i represents the findings f an evaluation of the program under a contract between the NCMDC 
and N.(\ State University. The main findings reported here concern the benefits that can be ascribed to the program, the 
decision to stay in the demand area, an analysis of wage differences among movers, and a brief analysis of returns to em* 
ployers. 

No real attempt to describe the workings of the program will be made here. Details of the program are available in the 
various reports of mobility. These include summary reports at the end of each contract, and monthly reports submitted 
to the U.S. Department of Labor. In addition there have been earlier evaluations that went into some detail on the pro- 
gram. Fairchild ( t ] and Robbins [21 both evaluat rj earlier phases of mobility, ^ A concurrent analysis by researchers 
from the University of Wisconsin is under way as tl is is written. 

Basically the program has functioned as follows. The targe : group for relocation assistance is low income rural persons. 
The essential criteria are that a person be unemployed without prospects of employment or that a person have earnings un- 
der $K200 per year. Over the course of the progiam the dollar ilne for the poverty line has shifted upward. The unem- 
ployment criterion has, of course, remained the same, and it is really prospects of employment that matter. 

Once eligibility has been established, an offer can be made to assist a move, with the promise of a job, to Piedmont North 
Carolina. This area has the bulk of the state's urban population and for much of the history of the program jobs were plenti- 
ful. Even in cyclical downswings North Carolina has had unemployment rates much below the U.S. average. In any event the 
program has been small enough not to affect total employment in any of the demand areas. 

The services provided by Mobility have included allowances for travel of individuals and families, for movement of house- 
hold goods* and a lump sum grant. 

In the an:i}} :T5 thai follow two samples of persons moved by Mobility are used. The total number of persons moved on 
which any informatioii was secured between 1968 and 1972 was 567. Of this group 303 were moved 1968-70, and 264, 
1970-72. Not all of the jnformation was usable. The net number of schedules was 521, and this number ^vas eventually' re- 
duced to 495. For the summary tables in this introduction that are designed to gh^e a profile of the persoa; moved, different 
sample sizes will be used depending on the aviilability of information for various attributes. 

The information used from these schedules included informafion before moving, immediately after moving and at the end 
of a two month follow up. Some attempt was made to get one y(?ar follow up information. As might be expected, it was eas- 
ier to get information from relocatees who had stayed in the demand area than from those who had returned or moved on. 
Consequently^ the information was highly selective and not very usefuJ for analytical purposes. No attempt is made in the rest 
of the report to use this information. 

Tables 1 through 8 give some profile information on the persons moved. Most of the information is self explanatory. The 
main thing to notice from this summary information that is important fcr some of the analysis is the homogeneity of .i.e pop- 
ulation. It is mostly blacks mostly young, mostly unemployed. The educational distribution is skewed towards at lea:;t tenth 
grade education. 



^Nvmben in brackets refer to Uteratu^^e cited at the end of the report. 
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Table 1. SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF PERSONS MOVED BY MOBILITY, 1968-72 

Sex: Male 514; Female 50 

j^a^g. Negro 535; Indian 9; White 23 

Marital Status Married 274; Never married 255; 

Separated or divorced 35 

Whereabouts after 2 months: In demand 403; In supply 92; 

Other 26 

Table 2. CERTAIN DICHGTOMOUS VARIABLES FOR MOVERS 

Yes No 

Ever been arrested 142 425 

P ise own food (in supply) 1 23 423 

Ever live in city 296 271 

Own an automobile 133 428 



Table 3. FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF TRAINING 

Kind Number Trained 

None 

RC A-CADA ( Low Income Technical Training) * 
Lenoir Community College ^ ^ 

Concentrated Employment Program 
MDTA 
Job Corps 
Business School 
Vocational Rehabilitation 
Armed Services 
Other 
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2 

40 



5 
4 
51 
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Table 4. FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT STATUS 



Status Number 

Full time 12 

Part Time 26 

Unemployed 423 

Farm labor 68 

Farm tenant . 9 

Not in labor force 26 

Other 3 



Tables. FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBER OF JOBS HELD IN DEMAND 



Number of Jobs Number 

0 • 31 

1 365 

2 100 

3 19 

4 5 
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Table 6. FREQUBNCY DISTRIBUTION OF AGE 



Age Group 


Number 


18-21 


252 


22-25 


156 


26-29 


62 


30-34 


36 


3540 


31 


41-50 


28 


51+ 


2 


Mean age 


24.4 Years 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF EDUCATION 


Years School Completed 


Number 


0-6 


52 


7-9 


168 


10-12 


340 


12+ 


7 


Average years school completed 


9.6 



Tables. AVERAGE VALUES rOR CERTAIN CHARACTERISTICS OF MOVERS 



Average wage in supply 
Average number of weeks employed-supp' ' 
Average family income-supply 
Average size of debt 
Average wage, first job in demand 
Average days training**demand 
Average wage in supply for returnees 
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1.62 doUars/hr. 

31.6 weeks 

1 ,444 doUars/yr. 

177 dollars 

1 .94 doUars/hr. 

5.7 days 

1.87 doUars/hr. 
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II- COSTS AND RETURNS TO MOVING 



The basic idea of investing in a move is quite simple. People equate the marginal cost of moving with the marginal return 
from the move. In principle, then, the discounted present vahie ot futi .re returns sliould exceed or be equal to the cost of 
the move. 

When prwate moves are being analyzed, this view of mobility presents no problems. Individuals can be assumed to make 
relevant calculations based on their current information, or make a jomt decision to invest in search for new opportuni- 
ties. Actually measuring these costs and returns may prove difficuh. There are externalities, market imperfections, and non- 
pecuniaiy considerations that may be exceedingly complicated, but the basic idea is simple. 

When we discuss a publicly supported mobili:y program we encounter direct dhrergence between private and scial returns. 
Now the returns to mobility not only must compensate the costs to the participant, but must allow society to recoup the ex- 
penses of the program. There is a large literature available for evaluating public programs of the manpower variety. There is 
no real need to repeat the details of that literature. The differences between a manpower training program and a mobility 
program will make the elements of the accounting sysiem different so a brief review of how one should cost out the program 
is in order. 

The basic framework for analysis of these programs is the benefit cost ratio. Conceptually, this ratio is fairly simple and 
its interpretation easy. One simply calculates the stream of benefits and discounts them to the present. One then does the 
samf thing for costs. If the ratio is greater than one then there is a sense in which the program can be said to pay. v 

In practice, a whole host of problems abound with this framework. Some of them are general, e.g., what if there are com- 
peting programs, and what discount rate to use? Some of them are more specific to particular problems, e.g., arc the measure- 
ments of costs and benefits accurate, have externalities been taken into account, etc. 

No actual cost benefit ratios are included in this report for several reasons. First, there are no real control group data. The 
lack of control group data means that the measure of benefits may be flawed. That is, we can compare before and after po- 
sitions of individuals, but we do not know the net benefit position because we do not know what percentage of the moves 
would have taken place without the program. Also, we do not know what the experience of movers would have been without 
the program. This latter problem involves such things as cyclical swings in unemployment, and structural changes in the labor 
market. This latter problem is not too serious in the current analysis, since the analysis extends over enough time to work out 
cyclical unemployment effects or they can be controlled. It also may average out structural changes encompassing a broad 
enou^ geographical space. 

The lack of a control group is not entirely the fault of the project. One could have worked out an experimental design for 
a mobility project, but that was not done. Since the persons enrolled were not chosen from a particular population as random 
choices, then the control group, ideally, should be chosen by the same mechanism as the enrollees. Given the nature of the 
program, and its duration this mechanism cannot be easily specified. An attempt was made by Fairchild [ 1 ] to set up a con- 
trol group for his earlier study. Also, efforts have been made internally by Mobility to get information on control groups. 
Neither of these has been parti' ularly successful. 

As noted above, for this particular mobility program, the lack of a control group may not be as serious as in some other 
manpower areas. The target group is not one where persons might be unemployed because of a downturn in general eco- 
nomic activity. Rather, it is a group of rural low income persons. ITiese people lack job information, training and other at- , 
tributes on a permanent basis. Looking solely at the eniollees may provide more insight than in some other piograms. Their 
past income and employment records may be as valid for conu ol purposes as concurrent data from a sample of people not 
enrolled. 

A second reason for iii)t carrying out the benefit-cost calculations is the experimental nature of the program. The experi- 
ment consisted in part in varying the nature of the services, the earliest years of the program varied considerably in scope and 
nature from the later years. Secondly, as budget allocations changed the program costs per recipient changed. Direct costs 
would vary by si/e of staff and clientele, but some personnel as well as other costs would be overhead costs that would be 
spicad c»vcr varvn^g niimbcis of participants. In this situation the relevant cost is difficult to pin down. 
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The preceding is not meant to be an argument against cost-benefit analysis. In fact, planning for a permanent pro* 
gram would require that such calculation be made. Only if the program would >ay off* in the sense of bene^ts exceed* 
ing costs tould any argument be put forward for a program. The problem is that calculating a return to program expen- 
ditures of an experiment may be misleading. In what follows, then, the emphasis is on benefits, it is assumed that appro* 
priate adjustments to experimental costs can be made elsewhere. 

THH ACCOUNTS 

The benefits and costs for private account can best be analyzed by separating the recipients of mobility assistance into 
two groups**stayers and returnees. The last group may be somewhat inaccurately described. What we want to do is sepa* 
rate out people with different benefit ratios. Three groups can be identified: (1) those who stay in the demand area of 
the Piedmont, (2) those who return to the home community, and (3) those who move and then move on with their own 
resources. As a practical maticr only the first two are available for interview and attention will be concentrated on those 
two groups. Later, a sample or:>2l observations is used. Of these, 405 stayed, or 78 percent, 92 or 18 percent returned, 
and 24 or 4 percent were in the third category of **other."2 Only groups 1 and 2 will be discussed* For the stayers the 
benefits are simply the increased income taken into the future, and discounted back to the present. The costs on private 
account are the costs to the individual of making the move and foregone income from making the move. These costs are 
relatively small and occur within a short time span and need not be discounted. For present purposes the net benefit is 
taken as in increase in income adjusted for expected unemployment in the previous site. That is, the control variable is 
each individual's past work history. The problem of what length of time to assign the gain remains. The difficult ques* 
tion is over how long a time period to ascribe the benefits. This problem is especially acute in calculating the social bene* 
fits. In order to make this calculation it will be helpful to invert the problem and ask what is a success or failure. 

Most investments in human capital can be viewed as shifting up an earnings function. That is education, training, etc., 
make a lifetime income stream greater by the reward to the new skill. The case of investrnent in migration is not so clear. 
If no occupational change accompanies the move, then a permanently higher wage can only be rationalized by a persistent 
disequilibrium (or rather a long run disequilibrium) between areas, or by a zero wage or something approaching iu or op* 
portunities within that occupation are assumed to decline in the home area. 

In the case of a move from a low income rural area almost all moves involve an occupational change. In most cases 
there is some modicum of training for an urban type job. The average number of days training in the current sample is 
5.7 per relocatce. The costs of training, no matter who bears them, cannot be much greater on the average than $100, 
then. Apparently, however, this minimal training is sufficient to give the necessary exposure to urban work. The main 
point is that the work experience of returnees if they go back home is more nearly like their demand area experience 
than it is their previous supply area experience. The indication is that at low levels of skills, it is not so much specific 
job experience as such things as punctuality, lack of absenteeism, etc., that determine suitability for future employment. 
Consequently, nothing for this group is subtracted for occupational change or associated training. I1ie move to urban 
life, then, receives all of the benefits. Under these circumstances what constitutes a success? 

On private account a failure is the easiest to describe. A failure would occur if a person were moved and returned 
home and resumed his unemployment status, or resumed his old occupation that carried a less than fully employed or 
less than minimum wage status before he had recouped his private expenses. Everyone else by definition would have 
achieved a successf ul move. That is, all those who stayed in the demand area long enough to more than compensate 
his private costs is clearly a success. Successes are also represented by persons who stay and move on to other urban jobs 
as they clearly receive an increase in income greater than their cost of moving. Also, quite clearly, persons who return 
home but retain their urban type jobs are also successes if they recover both costs of moving, i.e., the move to the urban 
area and the move back. 

Since the private opportunity costs of the group tinder consideration here are quite small the ptoportion of successes on 
private account is quite high. This fact is significant for two reasons. Any such tnoves that would have been undertaken 
without assistance would pay off easily by the usual accounting system.3 Secondly, a benefit to the program that fias not 

'^ft should he noted here that a permanent program might have a higher percentage in this category than an experimental program. Also, such a 
category may have information on an aspect not well captured here, how many persons might have moved on their own? 

^Nonpecuniary costs arc ignored at this poiftt, 
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been measured, the demonstralion el feci (hat begets moves by friends and relatives also probably has a higli pay-off. This 
observation also leads to a quandary, whose discussi* \ is postponed, as to why perst)ns do not on private accounts undertake 
something that would appear to have a liigh pav-off. 

One complication that is slighted in this overview is that of changes in the cost of living. This change can be important 
in rural to urban moves. Typically, three items that bulk large in low income budgets will probably be more expensive in 
urban areas. These are food, housing and transportation to and from work. Some attention has been given to this prob- 
lem in an earlier piece of work (Robbins (3)| . Conditions have not changed that much since then, so some monetary re- 
turns to moving should be lowered for a real comparison. The exact amount is uncertain, and it should also be pointed 
out that cheaper food and housing, especially the latter, will becor ? less important in the aggregate with the passage of 
time. 

Successes and f ailures on public account present almost as straightforward a contrast. Now the concept of a success 
means that the person has to be employed in his new location or his new occupation long enough to recoup his private ex- 
penses, and, in addition, recoup the program costs invested in him. As long as we are discussing relatively small programs 
with a small number of moves, this addition does not involve any real changes. The changes in real wages can be taken to 
represent changes in real output for the economy. If there are unemployed resources in the demand area as well as the sup- 
ply area the issue may not be as clear cut^ In that case moving rural unemployed to new areas to compete with urban unem- 
ployed may not represent a real gain to the full extent of the average wage change. This problem Joes not affect the evalua- 
tion of the current small scale experimental program, but it clearly would affect the evaluation of a more extensive program 
of a larger scope. 

With this framework one could evaluate a program in terms of some desirable proportion of successes or some wther de- 
sideratum. The problem that would remain would be that it would be impossible to compare this program with alternative 
manpower programs. The important point to be made in framing the question this way is tlu.t in terms of any one individ- 
ual move, or in terms of an average wage move, one does not have to have an arbitrary length of stay to be counted a success. 

The evidence from Mobility records is simply not sufficient to draw inferences about long run returns. InformatioTi is ad- 
equate on stayers bu not on returnees or those who move on. Therefore, to make good estimates of benefit-cost ratios t ) 
compare with other programs some more arbitrary allocations would have to be made. The jump in income clearly should be 
allocated to something other than the' rest of the working lifetime. Even with very high discount rates the lifetime income 
allocation would probably be a distortion. Even low income rural persons cannot be assumed to choose a permanent employ- 
ment status of less than two-thirds employment. Therefore, for a benefit cost analysis an allocation for somewhere between 
two months and three years would probably be the choice. These bounds are set by the use of internal evidence from Mobil- 
ity and a long standing rule of thumb for length of job tenure. 

Unfoitunately, then, for good analysis, the numerator of the benefit-cost ratio may be as elusive as the denominator. How- 
ever, as the examples that follow indicate, the success ratio of Mobility has been good, the benefit-cost ratio is greater than 
one. and the thorny problems are those of predicting from the pilot program to a permanent program. 

EX.\MPl.ES OF BENEFITS 

One set of numbers used to calculate benef its was presented in the preliminary repor* and is worth repeating here. The 
group under consideration was that of 264 relocatees moved in the most recent period of mobility activity. 

On the average these persons were employed about 60 perceu. of the preceding year. A reasonable pre-move wage would 
thus seem to be 60 percent of the last reported wage. To be eligible one had to be unemployed at the move. An alternative 
wage is not zero, however, on the average. The expected income per year is the frequency of employment times the average 
wage during the year. 

The average wage in the supply area is thus approximately $ 1 .08 an hour. The average wage in the demand area was S2.02. 
and the average wage for returnees was S2.03. The average length of unemployment for returnees was 5.8 weeks, some in- 
come for this must be subtracted off on both private and social account.4 

Actually* this adfmtment should probably be in the denomimtor as an increase in cost. Since the denominator is befni^ ignored for the 
most part the adfustment here is made in the numerator, 
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Tlie percentage of returnees in this group was 13. Therefore the adjustment should be .13 times an adjustment to the wage. 
Si cc we took the most recent experience in the supply area as the pioper adjustment tor employment experience, let us take 
the earliest experience ot* returnees as the proper adjustment and assume 10 percent as the average length of unemploymeiit 
upon return home. Applying these adjustments, the accounts look as follows: 

Average wage in supply 1 .80 

Fraction of time employed .6 

Average wage in supply adjusted for employment 1 .08 

Average wage in demand 2.02 

Difference due to move .94 

Fraction of workers returnees .13 

Fraction of time unemployed if return .10 

Adjustment to wage of return .013 

Hourly return to move .928 
The return to the move of $.93 per hour includes a return to the urban training or experience of the returnees. If the bene- 
fit is restricted to the pure return to the initial move, one could subtract another $.12 (.13 x .94) to get a net benefit of $.82 
per hour. Both of these may ovei%:ate the return as the cost of living differences might be substantial. However, it is very 
clear that on private account one would only have to work about 14 eight hour days at the .93 wage l ffcrential to recoup 
$100 in moving expenses. This expensive a move is probably high for the kinds of move discussed here. Even at the .82 
per hour benefit, one would only have to work between 1 S and 16 days to recoup the private costs of $ 100. 

As pointed out earlier, the use of current Mobility costs as a guide to the future might be misleading. For illustrative pur- 
poses, however, we can adopt the program cost for the current framework. The cost used by Mobility at present is $423 per 
move. At the $.93 per hour benefit iate one would have to work 57 days lo pay the program costs. Private costs are expec- 
ted to be minimal for these moves so this program cost approaches the total social cost of the move. If the .82 per hour bene- 
fit is used the days necessary to recoup piogram costs is 74. Therefore, something between 12 and 15 weeks would constitute 
a successful moved based on the sample information here. 

If the total sample of 521 is used the result is not much different. Out of 521 only 495 persons can be separated into stay- 
ers and returnees. The accounts for these 495 took as follows: 

Average wage in supply 1 .62 

Average wage adjusted for unemployment .97 
Fraction of time employed .6 

Average wage in demand 1 .94 

Difference .97 

Fraction returned .19 
Fraction unemployed .06 

Average wage in supply 1 .87 

Adj. .01 

Adj difference .96 

The main differences between the samples are that the average wage is less and the fraction of retui lees is slightly larger. 
The average wage level reflects the lower general price level in the earlier pasrt of the period. The absHute magnitude of the 
wage gain is slightly larger for the sample taken as a whole, $.97 to $.94. The tVaction of time employed in the supply area, 
interestingly, did not change over the whole period, being roughly 60 percent in both perio/^s. 

In summary, then, for the benefits of mobility, it is clear that the pay back period for rural to urban moves of low income 
person*: is quite short. The sample used may be flawed by lack of control group data, and generati?.<ttions to future programs 
should be made with caution. 
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IIL THE DECISION TO STAY 



The lad that Ihc period one has to slay lo recoup the cosls of moving is not very long makes the question of the determi* 
nation of the decision to stay ;i crucial one. (Consequently, an analysis of the decision to stay was mado 

Clearly, the motives for staying are of the same order as the motives for moving or not moving in the first place. The un^ 
derlying economic theory of moving is predicated on persons attetnpting to maximize their utility. What we observe is in- 
come and not utility. Thus we usually assume that people are attempting to maximize their income. The observed pay-off 
to subsidized mobility can involve a lot of elements that have kept individual responses from finding the equilibrating spatial 
distribution of workers and wages. Such things as information, and capital constraints would come into play here. In addi- 
tion« individuals place values on place of residence and job that are not reflected in the market prices of labor services* When 
one wants to explain differences between individuals and not aggregate behavior at the margin^ these nonpecuniaries should 
be taken into account. 

Thus, a regression analysis of the decision to stay in the demand area was made. This analysis included both pecuniary 
and nonpecuniary variables. The dependent variable is a dichotomous variable that takes on the value one if the person stay- 
ed and zero otherwise^. The independent variables are sex, age, educational level, employment status in supply area, whether 
or not a person had lived in a city, amount of debt, whether one had friends in the area, number of jobs in demand area, kind 
of job held, time in the demand area, initial demand area wage, current wage, marital status, demand area, and whether or not 
one liad had training. 

The results of this regression are shown in Table 9. Roughly, the variables can be separated into pecuniary atu^ nonpecuni- 
ary. The initial wage received in the demand area, the amount of debt in supply, the supply vage, the amount of training on 
the job can be taken as pecuniary variables, i.e., price and income variables. The other variables are largely nonpecuniary. 
Some of the latter really are variables that standardize for certain categories such as age and education. 

The interesting finding is that few of the pecuniary variables are significant. The two wage variables are interesting. The 
first wage in demand variable is not significant, but the current wage is. The two variables are only correlated with an r of .04. 
The inference is that st;n ling wage, which had a mean of 1.63 and a standard error of ,68, had no net influence on the decision 
to stay. The significant coefficient on the current wage largely reflects the difference in wages of stayers and returnees. We 
have already seen that the average wage in demand on follow-up was 1 .94 and 1.87 in supply. This latter coefficient essen- 
tially confirms that this difference is significant net of other effects. 

Supply wage, supply debt and training are all not significant. Inspection of the correlations among the independent vari- 
ables would indicate that these variables are not intercorrelated to a degree that separate effects cannot be determined. They 
do not explain much of the decision in either a gross or net fashion. 

There arc two large blocks of dummy variables. One for job classification in the demand area and one for employment 
status in the supply area. Tne former category explains a significant amount of the variation in the decision (F is significant 
at 1 percent level), while the latter does not. Most of the significance in type of job comes from two categories, benchwork, 
and a catch-all category that includes one professional and some non-responses. The coefficients themselves represent dif^ 
ferences from a group labeled misc^ellaneous. 

The rest of the significant variables are whether or not the mover had friends in the area, the number of jobs held in the 
demand area, and the length of time spent in demand. As might be expected, the number of jobs held is negatively correla- 
ted with initial wages and positively correlated with current wages. The inference (which should not be pushed too far) is 
that persons adept at finding a new and higher paying job are more apt to stay. A potential alternative that persons who 
change jobs are less stable is clearly rejected in this case. (See Part IV for more evidence on this point.) 

The length of time spent in the demand area is a less than perfectly specified variable. The time span of the observation 
for each individual is qu:te short-approximately 8 weeks. The reasoning underlying the time variable is that there is some 

^There are semal technical statistical problems with this formulation, litis study is considered exploratory. The results arc subject to 
reservations that are probably not scrims in this amtext, 
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adjustment problem, unexplained by the other variables that depends on staying in the new environment. Once some criti- 
cal length of time has passed then the person wilt respond to other variables. The interpretation within this short time span, 
then, is that the longer one stays the more likely he is to remain, other things being held constant. 

These results compare favorably with those of Johnson and Robbins in the 1%7 study. Here as in that work there is not 
enougti variation in wages to e.xplain the decision. This larger sample also does not have enough variation in se.x and race to 
make those variables important. The major effects on differences among individuals as to staying \vould seem to be: 

( 1 ) Personal adjustment as measured by the "length of stay" variable. 

(2) Personal adjustment as measured by the "friends" variable. 

(3) Ability to respond to wage differetices as measured by "number of jobs" variable. 



Tabled. REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF DECISION TO STAY IN DEMAND AREA- 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE IS WHETHER OR NOT A PERSON STAYED 



VARIABLI-: COEFFlCiKNT 



Intercept .459 1.88 

Marital status * -.023 -.61 

Age .001 .43 

Sex (female = 1) .004 .11 

Education .002 .41 

First demand wage -.000 -.88 

Current wage .001 5.23 

Ever lived in city -.021 -1.19 
(no= 1) 

Have friends in demand -.096 - 5.48 

(no = 1) 
Kind of Job 

Other .265 2.69 

Managerial .131 .41 

Clerical .057 .80 

Service .007 - .12 

Farm related .291 .-1.26 

Processing .035 .55 

Machine Trades .053 .92 

Benchwork .168 2.78 

Structural work .021 .32 

Miscellaneous 0 0 

Receive training .027 .72 
Employment in Supply 

Full time .033 .36 

Part time .048 .67 

Unemployed .008 .17 

Farm laborer .099 1.75 

Farm tenant .059 .50 

Not in labor force 0 0 

Debt in supply area .000 69 

Number of jobs .100 3.61 

Time in demand .008 3.71 
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iV. WAGE DIFFERENCES AMONG MOVERS 



In the last sectioa it was noted that there was a substantial variation in current wages, i.e., as of the follow-up report. In 
many regards the persons moved were a homogeneous group. Race, education and area of origin all show much less variation 
for instance, than do wages. Some attempt to explain this variation was deemed necessary. 

Table 10 sets out the results of a regression of wages on certain individual characteristics of the movers. One has to con- 
clude that despite a highly significant H statistic for the regression as a whole, not much useful analytically comes out of the 
results. 

The number of jobs held in the demand area is signincant. The finding in Part 111 about the deci.sion to stay is thus con- 
firmed for wages. Persons who change jobs on the average gain 1 1 cents per hour per job change. Rather than indicating in- 
stability, job changes probably represent search for higher wages. Based on this principle, it would ill behoove a mobility 
program to inhibit job search after the move. 

The sign on the training variable is not as unexpected as it might seem. The coefficient is significant at the 1 1 percent lev- 
el due to the large number of degrees of freedom. The economics of on-the-job training indicate that for certain kinds of train- 



Table 10. 



REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF CURRENT WAGES ON 
INDIVIDUAL CHARACTERISTICS 



VARIABLE 



COEFFICIENT 



Intercept 
Training 
No. of jobs 



10.885 
1 .604 
i:.574 



2.73 
1.55 
2.38 



Supply Area Job 
Other 
Managerial 
Clerical 
Service 

Farm and related 
Processing 
Machine Trade 
Benchwork 
Structural work 
Miscellaneous 



7.894 
10.704 
12.060 
-9.530 
1.359 
6.040 
1.845 
-29.413 
4.890 
0 



.27 
.27 
.91 
1.04 
.16 
.46 
- .17 
-1.96 
.58 
0 



Demand Area Jobs 
Other 
Managerial 
Clerical 
Service 

Farm and related 

Processing 

Machine tools 

Benchwork 

Structural 

Miscellaneous 



18.967 
128.606 
6.01 1 
7.938 

- 1.794 
7.033 
1.890 
3.420 
< ■>-»-» 

0 



-7.33 
2.25 
.47 
.76 
.04 
.62 
- 1.8 
.32 
.45 
0 
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ing the employee will bear part of the a)st. Where an employer is not providing specific training for which he can capture 
some gain, he will pass on to the employee as much of the cost of training as he can. It is entirely likely that the negative sign 
here reflects that phenomenon. 

The two blocks of dummy variables are for occupational classification, both before and after moving. The before 
move occupations taken as a whole do not explain a significant fraction of the variation in wages (F =^ .927). The 
demand area job classification as a whole does explain a large fraction of the variation (F « 6.93), but this is partly 
illusory. One occupation is significant in the managerial group where there are only a few observations and these have 
clear cut wage differentials. Also significant i;> a category labeled other. This category includes persons not currently 
employed* The large significant negative effect is thus obviou. 



The main Inference is that despite the appearance of large variability in wages relatively little can be explained by the 
variables included. Some of it is due to not employeds. Some is explained by training and job changes. The rest is ap- 
parently due to individual differences not included in the variables. This finding is not surprising given the low level of 
skills of the target population. 
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V. SURVEY OF EMPLOYERS 



One potential benefit fiom a mobility program appears on the ledger of the employers rather than the employees. 
There are costs of search on both sides of the market, of course, und a program that brings jobs and worke's together 
clearly has the potential of reducing costs of search for employers as well as employees. The Interesting finding, then. 
Is that cost saving to employers Is little If anything to the major employers In Piedmont North Carolina. 

« 

Ute reason for the small savings Is Illustrated In Table 11. The market for the types of jobs mobility recruits find 
Is quite Informal. If little expense Is Incurred In market search by employers, then little will be saved by the formal 
program. Thirty-five employers of mobility workers were asked (among other things) to list in order their most Im- 



Table 11. 



SOURCE OF RECRUITS BY ORDER OF METHOD 



METHOD Of RECRUITMENT 
PIEOMONT 

Walk4n 

Employee referral 

Employment Security 

Advertisement 

(newspaper or radio) 

Talnlng agencies 

Employment agencies 

Other 

EASTERN NORTH CAROLINA 
Walk-lK 

Employee referral 
Employment Security 
Adve'tlsing 
Training agencies 
Employment agencies 
Other 



FIRST CHOICE 

13 
13 

2 

7 

0 
0 

35 



6 
2 
2 



12 
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SECOND CHOICE 

6 

13 
3 
3 

1 
4 

33 



THIRD CHOICE 

8 
6 
7 
1 

3 
4 

_0_ 
29 
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portaiU st)urce ot recruits. Tweuty-MX of (he 35 listed either walk-in s or employee referrals as their first place recruit- 
ment method. Neither i)f these involves any expense outside the plant. 

The other nine employers list a ti:rm;il market information system as their primary recruitment device, seven use ad- 
vertising (newspaper or ladio), and two the Federal State Kmployment Security Commission. The pattern of informal- 
ity carries over into the second most important method. Of 33 responses (two companies only gave one method) 19 
used informal methods of recruitment us second device. 

This informality is not surprising. The jobs that aie being filled are, at the most, semi-skilled. Recall from the sec- 
tion on returns to relocatees that the average number of days training was 5.7. No matter who bears the cost the in- 
vestment is under $1(X). Such an investment does not require extensive screening costs. Initial recruits can be totally 
unskilled and with a minimum of on-the-job training they can take up their required skills. There is very Httle payoff 
to extensive screening for these kinds of jobs. Bven if the ESC offices kept good files of the unskilled, employers might 
not want to bear the extra costs in paper work, visits, etc., to search for the same kind of person they can find with no 
out of plant costs.^ 

Fewer than half, 16 out of 35, employers said that the mobiHty program saved them any recruiting costs. An even 
smaller fraction, 7 out of 35 , said that the mobility program saved them any training costs. On the other hand, 33 
out of .15 employers said they were at least as satisfied with mobility recruits as with other recruits. 

The main inference, then, would be that on the employer side, mobiHty reduces costs by very little. Employers certainly 
woul.l not be averse to a continuation of such a program as they are satisfied with the workers. They simply cannot quantify 
any benefits accruing to them in their current market surroundings. 

A smaller sample of employers in Eastern North Carolina presents a sharp contrast to the Piedmont employers. One group 
of workers relocated hy mobiUty has been composed of graduates of a technical training program operated by RCA Corpora- 
tion for the Choanoke Area Development Association. Some of these relocated workers have been moved (and employed) 
within Eastern North C arolina. This area is also part of the supply area for normal mobiHty relocations. The main difference 
between normal mobility recruits and employers and this special group is ihat these relocatees have received specific techni- 
cal training. 

RCA-CADA trainees receive technical training in electronics, auto repair, welding and building crafts. Their placement, 
in the main, then, is with employers interested in those skills. The jobs are not the typical low skilled jobs of the Piedmont 
nor of most of those plants that have come into the supply area. It is not surprising, therefore, that of 14 employers survey- 
ed, all 14 said that mobiHty saved them recruiting costs, and likewise, all 14 said that they saved training costs, although the 
nature of the program should guarantee that resuh. Of 1 1 who responded to the question, six employers ranked mobility re- 
cruits as much better than normal recruits, while in the Piedmont only one of 35 employers made that judgment. Another 
interesting finding was that 10 of 12 employers used formal recruiting devices as first choice, with ESC being the first choice 
of six. All of these findings are consistent with the recent Hterature on employee and employer search in the labor market. 
Large firms \^;th relatively low skilled jobs will not invest a great deal in formal information services. Small firms, especially 
with relatively more skiH requirements will invest more in formal search. 
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I. PREFACE 



The subsidization ot labor mobility in the United States has been carried out largely in the form of demonstration pro- 
jects, but not. in the strict sense of the word, as an experiment. On the other hand, laments over the lack of controlled ex- 
perimentation in this field tend to gloss over the tact that current theories of mobility are either so general or so ill-defmed 
as to require exploratory studies simply as a means of shedding some light on a complex phenomenon. 

When the three remaming "experimental and demonstration" mobility projects were required, in 1972, to shift their em- 
phasis from mobility as a process to be expedited to mobility as a subject of research, the guidelines were loosely defined. 
However, years of pragmatic field operations at each site had resulted in distinctive sets of limitations on the scope of post 
hoc research, simply by virtue of the fact that diverse adjustments in client selection, operating procedures and service de- 
livery had been made in response to the lessons of experience and the changing economy. In addition, limited resources de- 
manded that the research focus on a narrow spectrum of practical, rather than theoretical concerns. There is no control 
group, in the technical sense, in this research, although reference will be made to previous research in which such a group 
was studied. The basic question asked was whether or not the mobile workers made employment and earnings gains as com- 
pared with their own pre-move status. Secondly, although longitudinal data on attitudes is largely unavailable, it was felt 
that some attempt must be made to explore potential sources of the often-postulated psychic costs (less often, benefits) of 
geographic mobility, especially rural to urban mobility. 

The report which follows is written for use by the staff of the North Carolina Mobility Project. It docs not contain any 
lengthy descriptions of the project itself, nor does it discuss or analyze the basic demographic characteristics of the movers 
or the regions involved. Although the consultant familiarized herself with this material in preparing this report, the expla- 
nation and interpretation of project style, selection procedures, service delivery modes, as well as the intricate history of the 
fruits of vjven years of trial and error, are ultimately the province of the local experts. The consultant, in such a case, is in 
the position of pointing to more questions than answers in the data. For every calculation of how much change occurreu or 
how much difference we find between groups, there arise questions of why and how these were produced. When statistical 
methodology has been exhausted, we are left, both literally and figuratively, with large unexplained variances. The challenge 
to the program administrators is then to dredge experience, records, anecdotes, local custom, and even some finely educated 
hunches, to shed light on possible answers. 

Finally, the NCMP is not, as it undertakes this report, in the position of defending or rationalizing a poor report card, by 
any means' On the contrary, it is in a position to share with policymakers and project personnel both general information 
cm the process of mobility suKsidizatioi. and the problems involved in adapting and implementing such policies to the local 
and regi;::ial scene. 



(!illa Reesman TenPas 
Madison. Wisconsin 
June, 1973 
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IL INTRODUCTION TO THE CONSULTANT'S REPORT 



Several criteria ot* "success* have been proposed for judging the individual and social yields ot programs for subsidized 
geographic mobility. That most commonly referred to is the retention rate of participants in the selected relocation sites 
(ref erred to as demand areas). A related measure is the flow-back rate of* relocatees returning to ♦he original supply or 
home area (supply area). Each of these r.Ues may be measured over arbitrary time periods. The research reported here 
was conducted on the basis of the NCMP project "year" October 1 , 1970 • January 3 1 , 1972. Hence, the longest term re- 
location under study occurred about two years prior to the interview, with a smaller time lapse for late movf*rs. Attempts 
were made to personally interviev/ all 306 relocatees from the contract period. For the 183 respondents it was discovered 
that the flow-back rate plus the demand area retention rate accounted for 100 percent of the group. This is partially an ar- 
tifact of the timing and funding of the study, which did not allow for extensive travel to locate und interview relocatees 
who had left the original demand area but not returned to the supply area. For these non-respondents, relian':e on the re- 
tention or flow-back rates does not tell the full tale of **success" of the move. Since interviewers were able to contact friends 
or relatives of the non-respondent group in many cases, the information concerning their present location has been combined 
with project intake and processing records to yield a profile of this group. This, and some speculation on the possible non- 
response bias involved, is presented in a special section. Respondents and Non-respondents. 

A second set of criteria concerns individual economic outcomes for program participants. The use of annual income 
change for this purpose is always problematic, but becomes almost prohibitive in dealing with the sharp transition from ru- 
ral to urban settings for households where cash income often was a minor factor in the context of store credit and promise- 
to-work systems (described in earlier reports of NCMP). Instead, we choose to deal exclusively with wages and the oppor- 
tunity to work among relocatees. In numerous instances, the tables presented represent a variation in standard labor force 
reporting procedures. It should be noted that where percent time working is referred to, this is not equal to 100 percent of 
time as a labor force participant minus percent time unemployed. Instead, time unemployed and time out out of the labor 
force have been combined to represent total non-working time. This method was used in order to reveal any implied under- 
employment. Readers wishing to calculate unemployment rates, based on standard procedures, will find sufficient informa- 
tion in the tables to do so. 

A third dimension of individual outcomes of relocatees is the concept of psychic costs or benefits confronting the worker 
and his family. In this area we must regard our research efforts as exploratory. Rather than selecting a well denned index of 
a particular type of satisfaction, questions were chosen to reflect the most prominent areas of concern suggested by program 
staff and by the speculations of previous researchers. More often than not, the use of straight economic cost-benefit analysis 
has been accompanied by assumptions concerning the direction and magnitude of net psychic cost. ( cf. C.K. Fairchild, 
Subsidized Worker Relocation in the United States, unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Duke University, 1971, pp 139-140.) In- 
evitably, and this report is probably no exception, the reporter's biases, as well as lack of first hand information, intrude upon 
the analysis in the form of unstated premises about what **should'* please, frighten or motivate the persons studied. Data on 
attitudinal indicators in this study are strictly cross-sectional, and no longitudinal inferences should be drawn. However, it is 
also post-program data, and on the whole describes absolute numbers of negative responses which seem to us to be lower than 
our prior (subjective) estimates. We recommend, therefore, that any further research on subsidized mobility be designed to 
gather longitudinal data concerning areas of potential psychic costs which may be ameliorated by appropriate counseling or 
services. (Similar cross-sectiunal data are being V)ught in a study of the Nothern Michigan Mobility Program.) 

The fourth level of analysis addressed in this report is the impact of subsidized mobility within the state of North Carolina, 
as compared with natural (that is. unsubsidized) migration. Although an in-depth analysis was beyond the scope of our resour- 
ces, use of 1970 Census data provided indications thai the effect of subsidized mobility upon the growing economy and high 
demand labor markets of the Piedmont was substantial and positive. 
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III. RESPONDENTS vs NON-RESPONDENTS 

All .clocatces studied had cxtcP.sive preprogram personal data on tile, as well as a record of program services and some 
im.h M^W = though compicell and useable tollow-up interviews were obtained tor 183 persons (respondents), 

r I w !^e basi or cotnpadsons w'h 123 persons who could not be located for this purpose. The response rate 06O 
Ircen a nei in this follow-up is clearly below the standard acceptable response rate of 70 percent for stud.es uf the d.s- 
Tdlantl^^^^^^^^^ by OPUR 7 In total, these represented the .306 pcr«>ns moved during thr contract under study. 

Several conflicting hypotheses have been advanced concerning the manner in which respondents and n"n-^«^P""'f^"|;; 
a mXl ty sal e likely to differ. On the basis of studies indicating that youthful workers are more geographically mo- 
.irth ol^l we would expect that they would be more prone.to ^.condary moves, rendermg them difficult 0 
nml a.^d inttvil! We would also speculate that those with more education vould be more mobtle, and hence more diffi- 
cult to locate. Family size on the other hand is expected to have a negative affect on mobility. 

Comparing mean age and education for respondents and non-respondents (R and NR), these patterns are not as niarked as 
expec ed Whik the NR group was younger (24.2 years vs 25.7 years), the difference in means proves significant only a the 
To e .1 wluM. a ' ailed test is invoked. Similarly, last grade attended differs in the expected direction ( 0.0 for NR and 9.5 
f u R ^d thjLi K level of significance. Numbers of dependents at time of initial move, however, differ markedly and m 

0 p te di^ w t NR have a mean of 1 .36 and R 2.20, significamly different at the .05 leveL Since ""mbers of 
pti^ditcUy affect moving subsidies, the NR's show a mean .otal subsidy of over $100. less than the R group ($265.54 
vs $.367.28). 

The real ouestion which we must address using these comparisons is the direction and dimensions 01 any non-respor.se bias 
intu'd.rd to h J 1 23 NR-s. Does thfs bias cause over- or under-e.ti..ation of the be.iefits or costs of mobil. ty? 

hv t^l^^ ho^ I kely to be the most "successful" or the least ^'successful" movers? If we invoke the crudest cri- 

men .'m^^^^^^^ area as indicative of failure to adjust to the new circumstances of industrial work and urban I. e. 

w r„d ; h.^ ried pattern of last known residence for the NR group (note, this being part of the reason failu« to^^^ 
Tat thot pmons. This is often current information supplied by relatives found in thesupp y or ^eniand areas.) T ble 1 d.s- 
davs the last known residence of .lon-respondents a.id respondents' residence at .nterv.ew. It is poss.ble that NRs of un- 
?.H^i re ^ .kT.^ distributed iu any fashion among alternative outcomes. However, let us cons.der three extreme 
; S a d" implicationr,. If the 49 NRs of unknown location were combined with the 7 known to be .n the sup. 
piy ul!!l 56 o'^^ reroent of the total NR's would be considered direct fiowback. as compared w.th 35 percent of the 
respondents. 

The fact thai less Ihan V) pcrwnl of Ihe NR group were -Aort term leavers." combmed wllh the youlhfulrress and re- 
lal^; snralntlnlly in " ws group, would .L ,o lend support .o ,l.e hypothesis .ha, secondary m>»es were hkely 
to be made to places other than the supply area. 

VVI.ile it i-- doubtful that the distribution of movers into respondem and non-respo.ident categories [""^T ' ''^'^^^ 
als^m e L^idtce to supnort a hvpothevis that by not interviewing the NR group we have m..ssed "the failures^ Forty per 
^^t a^ km wn to Le made seco.'dary moves outside of the state. The maximum possible fiowback rate .s 45 5 per nt 
X se k.u^no be n the supply area plu. the unknow.i group). However, since some of these persons appear in h in- 
k.~up a result of interviewer co.Uacts with persons in the supply area who would be expected to k"ow .f th NR 
hadTtu .1 d there we are inclined to believe that most of them are not in the supply area. The ..iterv.ewers a ccess n ..id- 
^.1 and c Is^^^^^^^^ in the supply areas bei.ig a matter of past record, we are also disincl.ned to ams.der the loss of 
",%mrfi m^^^^^^^^^ to be the result of willful misinformation from the informants. There are no reported cases n 
wh.Vh r.liewe!s found a mover to be .n the supply area, having once been informed that he was not there. Seconu. the 
unknown group may have become secondary move.s with.n North C arol.na. 

In the first .nsta.ice. we would be postulati.ig a higl.er fiowback rate for a group somewhat y"^^';''."^ '"^"^"^i"^,;^ 
,h.n . K^ spo dents. This vould fiankly defy the expecre-i effects of age/educatio., correlates of mob.l.ty. The seu>nd 
t^^tZ u.,de.e.u.merat.on problcns co.nmo.i to urban ce.isus daia have emerged .n th.s lollow-up. 

^Thc reporter .v indehteJ to an mm-mrm reviewer of a previous Uraft of report for pointing out this problem. 
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Finally, the possibiUty arises of secondary mobility beyond North Carolina. As lately as 1965, research indicated that 
black North Carolinians, when they moved between counties, tended to leave North Carolina altogether, while whites tend- 
ed to move within the state. We have seen that at least 39 percent of the NR group followed this pattern subsequent to re- 
i«)catit>n within North Carolina. 

In all likelihood, no extreme distribution of locations of unknown NRs occurred. For some of these persons, the subsi- 
dized move may simply have changed the timing and routing of participation in a natural migration pattern, with the added 
twist of an interruption (for good or ill) at the demand area. For others, this "interruption" may have been permanent. 

Program files, supplemented by the reports of friends, relatives and former employers helped to fix the time at which 
non-respondents were last known to be in the demand area. Interestingly, numerous NRs stayed several months in the de- 
mand area. Table 2 compares outcome categories by months spent in the demand area by respond v-nts and non-respond- 
ents. 



Table I. RESIDENCE NON-RESPONDENTS: LAS? KNOWN (N=123) 

ABSOLUTE RELATIVE 
PLACE FREQUENCY FREQUENCY (%» 



Demand Area 


I 


0.8 


Supply Area 


7 


5.7 


Military 


7 


5.7 


Institutionalized 


5 


4.1 


Student outside N,C. 


1 


.8 


Deceased 


2 


1.6 


N.C. City other than 
demand area 


2 


1.6 


N.C. Rural area other 
than supply area 


1 


0.8 


Outside N.C. 


48 


39.0 


Not Known 


49 


39.8 



RESIDENCE RESPONDENTS AT TIME OF ^NTtRVIEW (N=183) 

Demand Area 
Supply Area 

ERIC 



119 
64 
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53 



65.0 
35.0 



Tabic 



OUTCOMt: CATEGORIES ~ RESPONDENTS AND NON-RESPONDENTS 



RI-SI'ONDINTS 



NON-RI'SPON DENTS 



OUTCOMi: 



AUSOLUn. 

I ri.qiii:ncy 



RELATIVE 
l-RKQUENCY (%) 



ABSOLUTE 
FREQUENCY 



RELATIVE 
FREQUENCY 



Still in D.A. 

Left D.A. af'ter at 
least 1 1 niotiths 



119 



65.0 
2.2 



12 



.8 



9.8 



Lett D.A. between 
6 and 1 2 nu)nth.s 

Lett D.A. between 
2 and 6 months 



14 



7.7 



11.5 



27 



45 



22.0 



36.6 



Left D.A. between 
I and 2 months 



10 



5.5 



15 



12.2 



Left D.A. in less 
than 1 month 



15 



8.2 



21 



17.1 



Missing data 



2 (deceased) 



Total 



183 



123 



ERIC 



1501 

54 



IV. OCCUPATIONS AND EARNINGS OF RESPONDENTS 



The project population for NCMP during the period studied consisted largely of black families living in the eastern, heav- 
ily agricultural, third of North Carolina. Tobacco and trees are both grown as cash crops, increasingly on a large scale as op- 
nosed to small operations or tenant farming. With the changini* season, numerous day laborers shift from tleld operations to 
(obacco warehousing or wood cuttir.., and processing. The season in tobacco culture is such that a worker may well be leluc- 
tant to move until he has completed the flnal seasonal stage in the warehousing operations. Hence, we find that immediate 
pre-move occupations are weighted heavily toward non-farm laborers with farm laborers second in importance. This should 
not obscure th. fact that considerable "floating" between these categories is an annual pattern in the supply area. 62.3 per- 
cent of respondents described their last job prior to move as seasonal. 

Table 3 displays occupations for the last job prior to moving, the first job following the move, and the last reported job 
at the time of interview, regardless of location. While laborer (non-farm) retains its position as the modal occupation imme- 
diately after ihe move, 94.5 percent of the workers reported their new jobs as non-seasonal full-time, with 3.8 percent re- 
porting seasonal full-time work (1.6 percent not reporting). 



Table 3. 



OCCUPATIONAL DISPERSION 
LA^T JOB IN S.A. AND FIRST AND LAST JOBS SINCE MOVE 



LAST JOB IN S.A. 
(before move) 
No. Percent 



FIRST JOB IN D.A. 



No. 



Percent 



LAST JOB SINCE MOVE 



No. 



Percent 



Mgr. official 
or proprietor 

Clerical 

Srles 



4 



2.2 



I 
6 
I 



0.5 
3.3 
0,5 



I 

4 
4 



0.5 

2.2 
2.2 



Craftsman/ 
foreman 

Operatives 



15 
19 



8.2 
10.4 



24 
56 



13.1 
30.6 



35 
48 



19.1 

26.2 



Laborer (except 
farm and mine) 

Service 



73 
15 



39.9 
8.2 



64 
26 



.15.0 
14.2 



62 
28 



33.9 
15.4 



Farm laborer/ 
farmer 

Student/trainee 
Military 
Missing Data 
No. D.A. Job 



48 
5 
I 

3 



26.2 
2.7 
0.5 
1.6 



0.5 



0.5 



1.6 



0.5 



ERIC 



Total 



183 99.9 183 99.8 

NOTE: percentages do not total to 1 00.0 due to rounding 

1511 

35 



183 



100 



In the vear prior to the move about 48 percent of the respondents reported working in eight or frwer months. Only 
14.2 percent had quit their last job (other than for military or educational reaso ' while 18.0 peicent reported perma- 
nent la> -off and 35.0 percent seasonality of occupation as reasons for terminatiuu of last job prior to the move. 

Methods of determining wage scales for agricultural day labor leave much to be desired. Pay may be in dollars per day 
♦number of hours unspecified), by piecework, or may involve a promise to work a given number of days to settle a debt. 
Income in kind, such as a house, may be included. While reporting error may play some part in the wage distribution, 
anecHHiotal information lends credibility to some of the extremely low average hourly wages indicated. Twenty-eight (14.8 
percent) of movers reported wages averaging below $ 1 .5 1 per hour, with 1 7 reporting no job prior to the move. Sixty -one 
(one third) fell into the category $ 1 .5 1 • $ 1 .7.S which brackets the r .inimum wage (see Table 4) 74.3 percent earned less 
th;»n $2.00 per hour, and fully 91.8 percent less than.$2.50. (And these at generally seasonal employment, as indicated on 
page 59.) After the move, onl> 10 persons (5.5 percent) reported wages at or below $1.75, while those in the $1.76 • $2.00 
group went to 45.4 percent of the total. An explanation is close at hand. The entiy level jobs in textiles and furniture* ' the 
Piedmont region tend to display very narrow wage ranges. In addition, the number of portals of entry into each Industry 
tend to be limited as a matter of policy. 



Table 4. AVERAGE WAGES (HOURLY) ON LAST REPORTED JOB BEFORE MOVE 

ABSOLUTE RELATIVE 
WAGE RANGi: FREQUENCY FRI.QUENCY (%) 



No wages 


17 


9.3 


S.76-1.00 


5 


1 -> 


1.0M.25 


17 


9.3 


1.26-1.50 


6 


3.3 


1.51-1.75 


61 


33.3 


1.76-2.00 


33 


18.0 


2 01-2.25 


20 


10.9 


2.26-2.50 


12 


6.6 


2.51-2.75 


8 


4.4 


2./6-3.0G 


1 


0.5 


3.01-3.50 


3 


1.6 


3.514.00 


1 


0.5 


Not reported 







183 100. 



62.3'^r! of the jobs reported in this table were seasonal 
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Tables. 



FIRST AND LAST WAGES ON FIRST JOB AFTER MOVE* 



WAGE RANGE 


FREQUENCY 


IMZ'i.v/% live* 

FREQUENCY (%) 


ABSOLUTE 
FREQUENCY 


RELATIVE 
FREQUENCY (%) 


No Information 


3 


1.6 


3 


1.6 


$ .76-1.00* 


-> 

** 


1.1 


1 


0.5 


1.5M.75 


10 


SS 


9 


4.9 


1.76-2.00 


83 


45.4 


39 


21.3 


2.01-2.?5 


49 


8 


60 


32.8 


2.26-2.50 


20 


.9 


34 


18.6 


2.51-2,75 


10 


5.5 


19 


10.4 


2 Ift'i 00 


2 


1.1 


6 


3.3 


3.01-3.50 


3 


1.6 


5 


2.7 


3.514.00 


1 


0.5 


5 


2.7 


4.014.50 






1 


0.5 


5.51-5.00 






1 


0.5 


Mean number of weeks first job was held " 32.3 






Number of persons still holding first job 5 


2 (29.2%) 







94.5% of these jobs were non-seasonal full-time 



NOTE: *A few ofthesefobs werefuld back In theS.A. by eariy leavers, accounting fo' some of the 
low wage rates. 



ERIC 
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In addition to straight hourly earnings, most respondents reported some overtime work each week. These hours and 
mode of compensation ( tor last job since move) are displayed in Table 6 below. 

Table 6. HOW MANY HOURS PER WEEK OF OVERTIME DO YOU AVERAGE 

ON THIS JOB (BEYOND 40 HOURS)? 



HOURS 


NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


None 


56 


30.6 


1 -4 


46 


25.1 


5-10 


44 


24.0 


Over 10 


31 


16.9 


Not Known 


6 


3.2 


HOW ARE YOU PAID FOR OVERTIME? 




TYPE 


NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


On salary 


4 


2.2 


rtraight time 


11 


6.0 


Time and one-naif 


104 


56.8 


Double-time 




0.5 


Other 




1.6 


Not Applicable 
or not reported 


60 


32.8 
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Table 7. LAST OR CURRENT WAGE ON LAST JOB REPORTED 

REGARDLESS OF LOCATION 

ABSOLUTlv RIXATIVK 

WAGE RANGE FREQUENCY FREQUENCY (%) 

$ .76.1.00 I 0.5 

1.01-1.25 I 0.5 

1.26-1.50 2 l.I 

1.51-1.75 12 6.6 

1.76-2.00 19 10.4 

2.01-2.25 39 21.3 

2.26-2.50 40 21.9 

2.51-2.75 28 15.3 

2.76-3.00 13 7.1 

3.01-3.50 13 7.1 

3.514.00 9 4.9 

4.014.50 2 1.1 

5.01-5.50 2 1.1 

5.51-6.00 1 0.5 

6.01-6.50 1 0.6 

TOTAL "l83 100.0 



CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS 

Ninety-four per cent, or 172 persons, are still holding the job reported in Table 7. Five persons are unemployed, six re- 
ported themselves not in the labor force. This job was full-time non-seasonal for 83.6 percent of the cases. tull*time season- 
al for 14.8 percent (27 persons) and part-timt seasonal in 3 cases ( 1 .6 percent). Hence, very little wage dispersion appears 
until workers have been employed for some time, with 60 or 90-day wage reviews being the general rule. 

A maxtmum of two years passed between first job in Demand Area and interview. Wage dispersion in that period was 
marked. Nearly 40 percent of the total were earning over $2.25 per hour on their first reported job. 
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Table 8 compares labor force experience of all 183 respondents for the year prior to the move, with that f<>^ •'^^ 
the nuwe with a breakdown by outcome category. (Note that in this table, time working, plus t,me unemployed, plus tmie 
not rtheTal tlrc^ accounts tor 100 percem of the time involved. The method used to produce mean per cent by group 
actually yields an accounting of somewhat less than 100 percent of the time.) 

We note that substantial improvement in the proportion of time working after the move is evidenced for all except the 
very Ihottl returnees (category 6). The two categories wit .ry small cell sizes (Category 2 -d ^atego^^^^ V^^^^' 
ed some discontinuities in the general trend of greater change being associated with longer tenure m the demand areas. 



Table 8. 



LABOR FORCE STATUS: YEAR PRIOR TO MOVE VS ALL TIME SINCE MOVE 
ALL FIGURES ARE MEAN % BY GROUP 
K-183* 



BY OUTCOME 
CATEGORY 



(1) 

•^Tlme 
working in 
year prior 

to move 



(2) 

%Tiinc 
working 
since move 



(3) 

Col. 2 
•Col. I 
change 



(4) 

% Time 
unemployed 
since move 



(5) 

%Time 
not in 
labor force 
since move 



(6) 

Col. 3 divided 
by Col. 1 rela- 
tive change in 
working time 



t. Stilt in D.A. 
N=119 



63.0 



95.2 



+32.1 



.9 



1.5 



.509 



2. Left after 
12 months 
N=14 



54.2 



90.7 



+36.5 



1.5 



6.7 



.673 



3. Left between 
6 and 12 months 
N=14 



61.3 



86.5 



+25.2 



7.7 



.411 



4. Left between 2 
and 6 motnhs 

N»:i 



63.9 



74.1 



+10.2 



7.3 



15.6 



.159 



5. Left between I 
and 2 months 
N«10 



69.2 



85.3 



+ 16.2 



12.5 



1.7 



.234 



6. Left in less »'^«n 
1 month N=15 

TOTAL 



65.0 
63.3 



66.7 
89.1 



+ 1.7 
+25.8 



19.0 
4.3 



7.3 
3.6 



.026 
.405 



*A maximum of two years Is involved in post move foUow-up. 
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V. MOBILITY, ADJUSTMENT, AND SATISFACTION: 
PRELIMINARY FINDINGS 



A inajiU question which has plagued Mobility Projects, as well as thei>ieticians, is the non-economic welfare of movers. 
To the theorist this may •ake the form of debates over the question of interpersonal utility comparisons. On the scene of 
sub.;idi/ed .nobHit) 'here is the haunting question: are we really doing anyone a favor, by encouraging this move? What 
costs are there kv a mily, used to a rural agricultural society, in moving into an urban setting? **Costing out" of social and 
psychological imr . a hazardous undertaking, but at the very least it behooves us to inquire of the movers what problems 
or satisfactions (liey perceive in the process of mobility and the transition to a new, often radically different life style. 

Previous reports filed by NCMP have described in soiw detail the economic and social fabric of depressed areas of eastern 
North Carolina. One of the slrungesi impressions which these descriptions leave is thai the society of origin, whatever its eco- 
nomic liabilities, absolved many participants of decision-making in numerous realms by its reliance upon tradition. This is not 
to portray this as a stress-free society; on the contrar)', the lack of social, economic and educational options defined for the 
poor in such a society, exists in parallel with increasing communication from the outside world of non-traditional options. But 
the fact remains that the industrial world of the Piedmont cities contains challenges, stresses, and demands for self-contldence 
in decision-making of a sort which is largely foreign to a non-industrial setting. 

To an outsider, many of the long-term depressed areas of the U.S. Hold great charm. A city dweller on vacation may look 
at Northern Michigan, the hills of West Virginia or the piney woods of eastern North Carolina, and think: "HI bet these peo- 
ple would think I'm crazy to punch a time clock, worry over commuting time, hustle for a promotion, and spend my week- 
ends trying to find an appliance repairman." In fact, it is almost an article of faith among mobility researchers that, given a 
choice, rural migrants to the cities would return home. What is the choice? Obviously, the economic conditions, which are 
anything but equal, would have **to be held equal" to make any sense out of oftering a choice. In the absence of a capacity to 
perform such a feat, statistically or otherwise, research on mobile workers tends to focus on flow-back rates as evidence of the 
perceived benefits of home vs. the costs of urban life. An alternative method is to assume that a substantia) portion of flow- 
back results from inadequate access to (investment in) the information necessary to "successful adjustm'^nt to a new environ- 
ment". 

In the course of interviewing in North Carolina we sought to obtain direct and indirect reactions of the movers to the deci- 
sion to move and their views of the demand areas as places to live and work. Their answers suggest a very different view than 
was anticipated. For instance, toward the end of the interview all respondents were asked: Which of the following most close- 
ly expresses your current attitude about the move* 

N«183 

RKLATIVH FREQUENCY 



1 . I would do it all over again if I had the choice 5 1 .4 

2. The whole thing was a mistake 0 

3. rd move again for a better job 18.0 

4. I prefer to live and work back home 14.2 

5. Not sure 5.5 
Missing values 3.2 



The most provocative result was that none of the 183 respondents said that the whole thing was a mistake. Nowhere near 
the 35 percent figure of those who returned to the supply area (**home *) felt called upon to invoke a •Uaste" i'or the home 
area, or conversely, to chalk the move up as a simple mistake. Granted, the choices offered do not define all possibilities, but 
they provoked us to look more closely at other iiu*«'* Uors. 
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In a rather simpHstic attempt to hold employment conditions constant, a question was asked concerning area preference 
it' respondent could have his current job (or last demand area job) either in the supply area or the demand area. Again, the 
answer was more strongly in favor of the demand area than had been anticipated. (See Table 9). In spite of the fact that the 
supply area was referred to us ''buck home" and the possibility that the returnees had returned home because of shortcom- 
i.igs of the job in questii)n, we fail to see the expected overwhelming preference for the area of origin. 

Without following these movers step-by-step and probing their Psyches at each step to produce compt^ isons of their reac- 
tions to the demand areas as compared with home^what can we say ubout these rather unexpected summary reactions? First- 
ly, because these re.sults are so imexpected, we must^ admit lhat we did not design the questionnaire to probe deeply into com- 
parisons of supply and demand areas. We did, however, include numerous items which were designed to tap perceived difficul 
ties of adjustment to the urban setting as well as subjective responses to the demand area, • 

A group of ten questions concerning adjustments such as trouble findingone's way about in the new city» visits to other 
parts of the city, feelings of being unsafe at home or work, success in finding a church (for those who looked)^ etc. were ana- 
lyzed. In each case a respondent scored one point for each negative indication. What was sought was some crude indicator 
of the absolute number of .such problems perceived by stayers vs returnees. The first surprise came when no respondent accu- 
mulated more than four negative responses and only 3 had over 2, Although small cell sizes make fine distinctions between 
stayers and each other outcome category impossible, by grouping categories we obtain the distribution displayed in Table 10. 

Interpretation of this table is a speculative venture at be.st. One possible view is that the items chosen are not in fact indic- 
ative of adjustment problems, hence few were chosen by respondents. 



Table 9. PREFERRED AREA 



I. Those in D.A,iind currently employed: 

'Uf you could have the same job you now have, but could choose between 
having it here in . , and back home in ^ , which 



would you prefer? 



ABSOLUTE 
IREQUHNCY 



RELATIVE 
FREQUENCY (%) 



1. demand area 92 

2. supply area 25 

3. neither I 

4. not applicable 65 
(either not in D.A. or not workitig) 

5. don't know 0 



78 
21,2 
.8 



2. For those in D.A. but not working, and those who are back in supply area: 

**if you ct)uld have the last job you had in ^ , but could choose, 

etc. 

ABSOLUn-: RllLATlVK 
I REQUl-NCY I RKOUENCY 

I. demand area 16 24.6 

3. supply area 47 72.3 

3. neither 2 3.1 

4. not applicable 1 18 



However, the variation in responses among groups as well as the small absolute number of negative responses suggest 
another possibility which cannot be formally tested in tl.c ahsei.ce of a control group of una.s.sisted m-wers That is, 
that the a..sistance and counsaling provided by NCMP staff has resulted in a smaller number of these adju.stments be- 
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coming problematicaU even amDUg early leavers. In addition, even early leavers may report few problems simply be- 
cause they did not stay long enough \o be ci>nl ronted with many of the situations envisioned in the questions. Lack- 
ing an item analysis ol pniblems encountered by stayers vs. long-term returnees, little may be said concerning the more 
common reports o( problem staycis 

In another attempt to see the demand areas ihiougli the eyes of the movers, each respondent was lead a list of des- 
criptive terms and asked to tell the interviewer whether or not each fit his idea of the new arei*. The following list indi- 
cates percent of respondents indicatmg each answer: 



Ciowded 


30.1% 


Exciting 


43.7 


Frigluening 


6.6 


Strunge, un- 




comfortable 


IZ.O 


Fun 


51.4 


Interesting 


57.9 


Unfriendly 


11.5 


Noisy 


26.8 


Too much 


7.1 


dirt 




Provides ad- 




vantages not 




found at home 


61.7 


About the same 




as home in most 




ways 


49.2 



In these characteri. ttions, we may see some of the reasons for fewVeported problems of adjustment. Most of the terms 
which could be construed as positive characterizations were chosen at least twice as frequently as the negative terms ('ex- 
cept for •^crowded** which is probably the most neutral of the terms). 

One of the problems which mobility staff sought to ease was that of housing. Urbanized areas of North Carolina have 
had severe housing shortages for several years, particularly adequate low-income housing. As migrants from other counties. 
Mobility clients seldom qualified for public housing priority lists. When asked about the houses which were found for them 
in the Demand Areas, 64.5 percent said they were better than their supply area homes, 28.4 percent thought they were about 
the same and 6.6 percent felt they were worse. All respondents were asked about moves between houses in demand area. 
Reasons given were: 

Did not move while in D.A. 66. 1% 

Cost too high 4.9 

Needed more room 6.6 

Bad neigliborhood l.I 

Bad house 6.0 

Not close to job 2.7 

Not convenient to shopping, 2.7 
school etc. 

Purchased home M 

Other 9.3 
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Tabic 10. 



NUMBliK 01 PROBLHMS RliPORTHD BY OUTCOME CATEGORIES* 



()ukH>mc(*utcpury Still in U.A. Lett after 2 Lett before 

Ni). uf negative ansHors months or more 2 months 

2,3, & 4 5&6 

long term leavers short term leavers TOI AL 

0 70 25 ^ 104 
58.8 M.l 3<).0 56.8 

1 36 11 10 57 
30.3 28,2 40.0 3K2 

2 II 3 9 ig 

7.7 20.0 10.4 

3 I 0 I 2 
•8 0 4.0 1.1 

4 I 0 0 I 
.8 0 .5 

TOTAL Ih) 39 25 183 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



*Summary List of Questions used and negative responses 

Var 47 Able to find way around D.A. with little'trouble ^ no 

" 48 Other family members found way in D.A. with little trouble • no 

50 Visited other narts ot D.A.. away from home and work • not at alt 

" 5 1 Able to find church in D.A. to your liking (if looked) • no 

52 Did you and family feel safe in neighborhood, at work • no 

55 Characterization of D.A. as **confusing** 

56 Characterization of D.A. as "frightening * 
()0 Characterization of D.A. as "unfriendly" 
65 Spouse favored move? • no 

7^-1 Compare D.A. housing with S.A. housing • D.A. housing wor.se 



The scarcity of public housing is such that more families (1 1 ) have been able to buy a house or trailer .since the move than 
have gotten into public housing (3). The most common living arrangements were apartments (29.5 percent), rooms (26.8 
percent) and rented houses (21 .3 percent ). 

Prior to moving, about 81 peaent paid rent and utilities of less than $20 per month. In the demand areas, housing began 
to take a substantial porti(Mi of tcspondents incomes. Although 65 percent reported rent payments of less than $80 per month 
month, the distribution was bi-modal, with about 32 percent at $40-59.00 and 27 percent at $80-99.00. po.ssibly reflecting a 
standard difference in mnrital status and family size and hence amount of type of hou.sing demanded. 
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Before permanent housing was IcKated, the worker generally stayed in a boarding house while he was helped to find work. 
Originally, Mobility Projects were to move only per*;ons who had acquired a job in the new area. This mode of operation was 
wholly unrealistic in North Carc^lina, given the peculiarities of the search and hiring process. Entry level workers in textiles, 
furniture and commercial baking ;ire generally expected to begin work the morning following hire, and are, without exception, 
i.ired only through first hand contact. Hence, workers were moved to a boarding house and then helped to search for jobs. 
Only three of the respondents held no reported job in the new area. Over 84 percent began work within seven days of their 
arrival, over percent in under fourteen days. 

Given the severe housing shortages and the fact that dependents were not moved until a job had been started and housing 
secured, early reunion of families was also considered essential to retention of workers in the demand area. Of the 108 wor- 
kers with dependents who moved, 19 ( 17 percent) were united with their families within 2 weeks and 70 (65 percent) within 
a month of the primary worker*s relocation. The twelve families where reunion was postponed for over 6 weeks generally en- 
countered problems associated with illness, advanced pregnancy or difficulty finding housing for large families. (7 of these 
families had 6 or more dependents moved.) 

Finally, a group of thirty questions concerning the current life situation, outlook, and personal relationships were asked. 
This group of questions was originally devised for use in the research on movers in the Mississippi Labor Mobility Project 
and is being used for both movers and non-movers in the Northern Michigan Labor Mobility study. Its use in North Caro- 
lina was an exploratory venture, and as will be seen, the results are difficult to interpret. First, since we must assume some 
differences in personality fa :tors between stayers and retutnees, difference in responses cannot simply be turned into use- 
ful predictors of likelihood of **successfur mobility. Since cell sues for various groups of returnees are small, tests for sig- 
nificance of different rates of response have not been performed. Although there are few, if any, areas of strong dissatisfac- 
tion with life in the area (as expressed by stayers), we are unable, with this data, to address the critical question: Compared 
to what? 

Appendix A displays the original questions and responses by outcome category. The most striking single aspect of the 
tendency of ih * still in the demand area to respond somewhat negatively to spv .ific questions about their life and work 
situations is this: The question concerning present attitude toward the move, which was reported earlier, directly followed 
these questions. Yet those in the demand area overwhelmingly responded that they would do it all over again or would move 
again to a better job if given a chance. They also choose the demand area over the home area as a favored location for their 
current job. Hence, although the absolute number of negative responses to individual questions in this group may be indic- 
ative of strains or concern which may be associated with adjustment problems oi fulfillment of need for safety, self-esteem or 
^'community,*' it would seem that economic options available in the demand area tire not the only source of benefits seen 
by the stayers. 

When results of similar interviews in Michigan are available, we may have a basis for more meaningful comparisons of this 
group with movers and a group of non-movers. 
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VI. SUBSIDIZED MOBILITY: WHAT EFFECT ON THE PIEDMONT? 



Table U and 12 display selected unemployment and labor force participation rates (1970) for counties comprising the 
supply and relocation areas (SA and DA) used by NCMP during the contract reported. With few exceptions, the unempby- 



Table II. 



LABOR FORCE INDICATORS BY SUPPLY AREA 



COUNTIKS BY 
SA GROUP 


Uni^tnolnv* 


1 {fii^mntrtv.. 


Labor force 


Labor force 


ment: all 


ment: Negro 


participation 




males % 


males % 


rate: all males 


rate: Negro 








% 


males % 


1. Lenoir 


2.6 


5.0 


74.5 


66.3 


2. Edgecombe 


3.6 


5.7 


76.3 


69.7 


Greene 




4.0 


76.9 


71.-? 


Nash 


2.4 


5.3 


75.2 


67.6 


Pitt 




7 n 

/•U 


Oo.o 


68.0 


Wilson 


43 


10.2 


74.9 


68.1 


3. Bladen 


2.4 


4.6 


69.6 


63.7 


Columbus 


2.8 


5.4 


69.3 


63.2 


uupiin 




5.8 


74.9 


69.4 


New Hanover 




3.5 


78.5 


67.1 


Pender 


4.0 


7.1 


68.4 


66.8 


Samp5>on 


2.1 


4.0 


73.1 


67.1 


4. Harnett 


4.4 


5.7 


75.2 


64.1 


jonnsion 


z.z 


o.z 


75.9 


72.8 


Wake 


1.8 


3.5 


74.0 


63.5 


5. Bertie 


4.4 


7.9 


64.9 


54.5 


Gates 


1.2 


2.0 


71.4 


67.9 






7 A 


67.7 


61.4 


Hertford 


3.1 


5.7 


72.7 


67.5 


6. Durham 


2.6 


3.8 


71.1 


64.7 


Franklin 


1.9 


3.8 


68.2 


65.1 




1 ft 


J, I- 






Vance 


2.4 


3.9 


75.2 


69.7 


Warren 


3.6 


5.' 


61.7 


57.5 


7, Richmond 


3.2 


6.8 


72.6 


62.2 


Robeson 


2Ji 


4.6 


71.3 


64.2 


Scotland 


4.1 


4.1 


75.1 


67.3 


Moore 


2.6 


7.3 


72.6 


65.5 


8. Anson 




3.2 


68.3 


61.9 


9. Martin 


3.7 


5.4 


70.7 


64.8 


Northampton 


3.3 


'3.1 


61.8 


51.8 


TOTAL 











No. Moved during contract 
R NR 



6 
38 



13 



30 



8 



26 



14 



46 



183 



8 
29 



ID 



12 



1 

36 

122 



Source. 1970 Census of Population 



General Economic and Social Characteristics, North Caiulina 
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ment rates in supply area countieii, tn themselves, would not be sufficient to describe a depressed area. However, these rates 
incontbinationwith the low labor force participation rates indicate widespread hidden unemployment. It should be recalled 
that respondents had reported over 60 percent of their jobs prior to moving as seasonal and nearly half (48 percent) had been 
able to work eight or fewer months in the year preceding ih<> move. Although we might suspect the age profiles in depressed 
areas to be weighted toward the over-60 gi'>up, and hence to depress overall participation rates, if this factor is at work it is 
hardly comforting. The tenant farming, widely used in eastern North Carolina until the last decade, and agricultural day labor 
systems now in use, account for large proportions of black employment in the past and present in these counties. Thus, older 
workers* disappearance from labor force participation rates are hardly comparable to "retirement" from industrial work, espe- 
cially as regards the probability of receipt of pensions or social security. 



Table 12. 



LABOR FORCE INDICATORS BY DEMAND AREA 



Unemploy- 
ment: all 
males % 



Unemploy- 
ment. Negro 
males % 



Labor force 
participation 
rate: all males 



Labor force 
participation 
rate: Negro 
males % 



No. moved to this 
Demand Area 

R NR 



I. Mecklenburg 
(Charlotte) 



1.9 



3.0 



83.6 



76.0 



48 



37 



2. Gaston 

(Gastonia) 



2.0 



2.2 



82.6 



76.6 



3. Greensboro 
(Guilford) 



1.7 



2.6 



81.2 



72.5 



49 



33 



4. High Point 
(Guilford) 



1.7 



2.6 



81.2 



72.5 



53 



27 



5. Rocky Mount 
(Nash) 



2.4 



5.3 



75.2 



67.6 



6. Raleigh 
(Wake) 



1.8 



3.5 



74.0 



63.5 



7. Other* 
Bertie 
Halifax 
Hertford 
Northampton 



4.4 
4.0 
3.1 
3.3 



7.9 
7.4 
5.7 
3.1 



64.9 
67.7 
72.7 
61.8 



54.5 
61.4 

67.5 
51.8 



29 



15 



Source, 1970 Census of Population 

Ceneral Economic and Social Characteristics, North Carolina 



*Thts ana was a joint supply and demand area in which Ute RCA CADA Family Development Project recruited men and their 
families for residential skill training and subsequently relocated graduates of this program within the same area. 
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Except tor Demand Area 7, the relocation sites exhibit unemployment rates low enough to justify designation as tight 
labor markets. As seen in Table 13 sizeable black immigration has taken place since 1965 in several of these counties. This 
represents a new trend in patterns of mobility for black North Carolinians. According to North Carolina Mobility Project 
l%S-l%8 (Vol. 1. Chapter 3» p. lOl), the pattern of black inter*county migration originating in North Carolina in the 1950*s 
and early sixties was heavily interstate as well, while whites tended to migrate intrastate. Although some changes have oc* 
curred, the demand for workers is still apparently strong in the Piedmont region, as evidenced in low unemployment rates. 

Table 13 shows the five year net in^migration of blacks to demand area counties. In parentheses is the average annual 
net in-migration. Although the two sets of figures are not strictly comparable, estimates of the total numbers of subsidized 
movers (and dependents) have been calculated by demand area (using mean number of dependents to derive estimates). 
Most of the mobility reported in this contract period took place in the year following the census. Thus, if we project aver^ 

Table 13. TOTAL CHANGE IN NEGRO POPULATION 19o5.1969 FOR DEMAND 

AREA COUNTIES (NO. OF NEGROES GREATER THAN 5 YEARS OLD 
WHO LIVED IN DIFFERENT COUNTY 5 YEARS AGO 



DA. 1 



D.A. 2 



D A. 5 



D.A. 9 



Total No. Respondents moved No. Non-Respondents 

(yearly average) in during cor^ract Moved in 



Mecklenburg County 

(Charlotte) 7159 48 37 



(1432) 



Gaston County 

(Gastonia) 723 4 3 

(145) 

DA. 3&4 

Guilford County 
(Greensboro and 

High Point) 6154 102 60 



(1231) 



Nash County 

(Roclcy Mount) 1640 0 



(328) 



Wake County 

(Raleigh) 5136 



(1027) 0 



^Source: V.S. Census of Pop 'iation 1970 
General Foptdation Characteristics. North Carolina 
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Table 14. 



ESTIMATES OF TOTAL SUBSIDIZED MOVERS AND INDEX 
OF POTENTIAL IMPACT ON RELOCATION SITES 



Non-Respondent!t 
Respondents plus plus dependents 
dependeni; (average (average depend- Index of Potential 

dependents = 2.20) ent$= 1.36) TOTAL Impact 

DA. 



I. Mecklenburg County 


1S4 


87 


241 


16.8 


2. Gaston Couuty 


9 


7 


16 


11.0 


3. & 4. Guilford County 


326 


142 


468 


38.0 


5. Nash County 


0 


9 


9 


2.7 


9. Wake County 


0 


7 


7 


Less Than 
1.0 



Vndex of impact - total subsidized in-migrants per county, divided by mean annual black in-migration to county 1 965-1969, 
Hence, an index number of 100.0 would indicate that the number of subsidized movers is equal to the annual average in-mi- 
Station estimate. 



age in-migration into that year, we can arrive at a crude index of the potential impact of subsidized in-migration on total 
black in-migration by county. Using the available statistical information derived from United States Census Data and the 
relocation records of the North Carolina Mobility Project ♦ the comparison of subsidized Negro migration patterns and un- 
assisted relocation into urban demand areas does suggest thai the North Carolina Mobility Project did substantially affect 
the direction of migration pattern^, as was originally intended, toward intrastate and away from interstate migration for 
Negro residents of North Carolina. 

Looking back to the table of labor force indicator^ for demand areas, we find that the greatest impact of subsidized mo- 
bility was felt in the areas which show combinations of very low unemployment rates and relatively high labor force parti* 
cipation rates. Hence, those areas most in need of additions to the labor force received the largest number of subsidized in- 
migrants as well as the largest relative impact. 

Although we lack sufficient means to formally test any hypotheses aboit the distributions of unemployment in demand 
area counties it seems that a strong ca^ is evident in these data to support the contention that subsidized movers were dis- 
tributed in u manner which minimized the probability that they were simply displacing other workers m the relocation areas. 
In fact, this is an understatement, since labor shortages have been indicated in several relocation sites. 

While NCMP is a small project, it appears that the potential impact of subsidized mobility on natural •'oo^,'uy patterns 
in North Carolina is large. The secondary effect of subsidized movers encouraging friends and relatives Xc mhst to ucmand 
areas is not captured in any of these data, but may well be significant, according to mobility staff '* :nnny of the black 
in-migrants to the relocation sites, shown in Table 13, were themselves subsidized movers.) 

tn turn, a pattern of migration which brings workers to jobs within the state preserves the state s human c^^waI invc \ 
ments in education, etc. and strengthens the tax base, while contributing to an easing of tight labor market.^ iit/. the econom- 
ic pressures which accompany them in the fast growing Piedmont. 

The extent to which the state of North Carolina, the workers and their families, and the economy as a whole may derive 
net benefits from this process is heavily dependent upon fiow-back rates and their causes. 
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VIK MULTIVARIATE MODELS FOR ANALYSIS 
AND PREDICTION OF MOBILITY BEHAVIOR 



Although no attempt will be made in ihis report to construct a formal cost-benefit model for subsidized relocation in 
North Carolina, we are concerned with two determining components of such models. In order for mobility to be cost effec- 
tive, either individually or socially, two basic c " ons arc required: 

1 . That the wage aha employment changes be positive and 

2. That workers receive these benefits for a period of time sufficient for in- 
dividual or society, to recoup the investment (at any given interest rate.) 

Two previous studies have looked at costs and benefits in the North Carolina Mobility Project (see C.K. Fairchild, Sub; 
sidi/cd Worker Relocation In the U>S. , unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Duke University, 1971 ; and Paul R. Johnson "An 
Evaluation of the Mobility Project of the Noith Carolina Manpower Development Corporation*' oreliminary report. North 
Carolina State University, Raleigh, North Tarolina, February 1973, xerox.) 

Johnson, in a series of regressions, attempts to predict decisions to stay in or to leave the demand area, by a sample of 
relocatees. It is of some interest that initial demand area wages fall out of the equations as not significant, as do supply 
area wage, pre-move debt and training. However, variables reflecting the existence of friends or relatives in the demand 
area, length of time spent in demand area, and number of jobs held in demand area are significant. 

One interpretation, not put forth by Johnson, would be that each of these variables represents sources of information or 
breadth of search activity in the demand area. That is to say, we might draw from Johnson^s findings a secondary hypothe- . 
sis: that post-relocation mobility decisions are a function of the availability, cost, and willingness to invest in (to take risks 
bused on) information about the demand area as a labor market and as a consumer market. 

In a separate regression analj si^ of post-move wage differences, Johnson comes up with the not unsurprising result uf being 
able to explain very little variation on the basis of training, number of jobs, and pre- and post-move occupations, for a group 
of relatively homogenous reldcatees over a short time period. 

However, a modified pay-back period analysis, based on average direct costs of relocations, produces interesting results. Ad- 
justing average wage differences of movers in supply and demand areas foi unemployment rates and flow-back rates, Johnson 
estimates that a minimum of 12 and maximum of 25 weeks of work in the demand areas would be sufficient to recoup gross 
relocation costs for the average mover, given the flow-back and unemployment rates of sampled relocatees. 

This is in direct conflict with the findings of Fairchild, which were based on a sample of relocatees in North Carolina for 
1966-1967, and which included a "control group.'' Based on an extrapolation of flow-back rates Fairchild predicts that about 
six years will be required to pay-back the social costs of these relocations. (Fairchild, p.v.) The result of his estimates is a 33,6 
percent gross retention rate at the end of one >ear, and a net migration rate of 17.2 percent (when migration of control group 
is accounted for). 

Reduction o\ the pay-back period and improvement of the cost effectiveness of mobility programs obviously requires strong- 
er retention rates, higher wage differences, or both. To the extent that we might predict, prior to selection for relocation, the 
outcomes for a given mover, both goals might be met by directing relocation investments towards altering the predicted out- 
comes for those who are predicted to be returnees. Alternatively, we could enrage in "creaming,'* rendering assistance only to 
those predicted to be stayers. Utider these conditions (i.e., retention rates approaching 100 percent) the gross rate of return on 
the investment in relocation, even at modest wage differences, becomes mathematically explosive. 

Most relocation projects selected a middle ground in terms of screening and service provision for potential relocatees. As 
problems of adjustment to life . d work it* relocation areas were identified, steps were initiated to mitigate hardship and pys- 
chic costs through family counseling, housing referrals, )rientations to urban transport, work customs, and financial/consumer 
counseling both before and after the move. By concentrating assistance among coastal blacks, the project was, in effect (assum- 
ing their analysis to be correct), focusing its efforts on altering the "success" prospects of a relatively disadvantaged population. 
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In addition, given tho historic migration patterns of black and white North Carolinians, this was a decision to intervene in 
the process which had previously resulted in white intra-state and black inter-state migration, even in times of near shortage 
labor conditions in the Piedmont. 

As reflected in the increased retention rates (65 percent) evidenced in this search, all of these adjustments have probably 
had a positive impact on rates of return on investment. In an attempt to discern potential Mrf»:K tor further improvement, 
multivariate analyses of wage changes and time spent in the demand area, were performed, using the data at hand for male re- 
locatees. Initial multiple regression estimates for proportion of time spend by relocatees in the demand area and of current 
wages produced indications that age and/or marital status, depending on which other predictors were used, tended to swamp 
most other predictors and produce wild variations in regression coefficients l^etween these two variables and among virtually 
alt of the others. 

In an attempt to control the supposed interaction effects of various **maturity** variables (age, marital status, education), 
separate regressions were run arbitrarily splitting the sample by age at twenty-five (c.f, Lansing and Mueller^s comments on 
declining mobility of all types after age 24.) The results in equations to predict time spent in demand area, were dismal, to 
say the least. Marital status, number of dependents moved, education, first demand area wage, occupation, and an index of 
relative supply and demand area unemployment rates were entered as predictors. For older workers, the only significant co- 
efficient (at .05) was number of dependents moved (indicating a 2.2 % increase in time spent in D.A. for each additional de- 
pendent moved) and the proportion of total variance explained fell far short of significance at any acceptable level. The 
equation for younger workers produced not one significant coefficient at the .10 level, much less a signiflcant F for the 
total equation. In both instances R2 hovered at .10* 

Attempts to predict absolute differences in wages between supply and demand area employment for male relocatees in two 
ag<* groups produced quite different but also disappointing results. Predictors entered were number of demand area jobs held, 
education, last known occupation, and mobility status (stayer, long-term leaver, short*term leaver), and weeks between reloca- 
tion and interview. 

The equation for older relocatees produced no aj^ificant coefficients, as well as a non-significant overall F (N=80). 

Predicted influences on expected absolute wage change for black male relocatees (last job in supply area to last job repor- 
ted) are reported in the regression summary on the ne::t page. 

These statistics tap the estimated effects of variables which depend heavily on post-move behavior and differential availa- 
bility of relatively high paying sales, operative and craft jobs as between the supply and demand area. Obviously, however, we 
have failed to account for most of the variance in wage changes in this manner (R2-J2). The indicators used as independent 
variables have, as predictors of wage outcomes, the disadvantage of being poor proxies for "real" influences in that they are, 
to put it crudely, at least *Uwice removed'' relatives of premove status and personal characteristics. If we are to seriously con* 
sider **policy implication'' from such estimates, we are left with no alternative but to search further for predictors of occupa* 
tional and locational (mobility) variables. We note from the table that the strongest ^^influences'* are associated with occupa- 
tional interest which movers were more likely to have formed in the demand area than the supply area. (See: **Employment 
and Earnings"). 



The term refen to a ratio of variance in the dependent variable which was explained, t* variance remaining unexplained* after the 
regression equation has been estimated. 
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DEPENDENT VARIABLE = ABSOLUTE WAGE CHANGE FROM 
PREMOVE TO POSTMON E. N=9l (MALES UNDER 25) 



No. of jobs held 

Education 
Current Occupation 

managers 

clerical 

sales 

craftsmen 
oper .ives 

farmer and farm labor 

long-term leaver (left between 
2 and 6 months) 

weeks since relucdtion 
currently in demand area 



RGR CoefHcient 
(St.enorof B) 

-0.06 

(1062) 

-0.007 
(.039) 

.746 
(.690) 

.974 

(.709) 

1.468 
(.368) 

.-*76 
(.206) 

.399 
(.192) 

-.472 
(.322) 

-.264 
(.239) 
.OOS 

(.004) 

-.001 

( .205) 



F 

0.959 

3.890 

1.167 
1.891 

15.785* 
5.355* 
4.349* 
2.144 

1.214 
1.299 

0.000 



Constant = 1 .0269 



*F (1.89) at ,05 critical value 3.96 



R^''.S24 F" S.48 Significant at . 01 for (Fu gg} 
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APPENDIX 
N»183 

Responses to Sociul-Psychological Indicators by Outcome Category 

Outcome Category Definitions (applicable to every question or statement, 1-30) 

1 - still in Demand Area 

2 » stayed in D.A. at least 12 months 

I 

3 » stayed 6*12 months in D.A. 

4 » stayed 2 • 6 months in D.A. 

5 » stayed I * 2 months in D.A. 

6 - left D.A. in less than one month 

1 . Do you feel that you have as many friends as you would like to have? 



(Missing data for any row is in parentheses.) 



Outcome/Answer 
(%of row) 


Yes 


Uncertain 


No 


Number in 
category 


1 (1.7%) 


80.7 


.8 


16.8 


119 


2 • 


100.0 


0 


0 


4 


3 


92.9 


0 


7.1 


14 


4 


85.7 


0 


14.3 


21 


5 


100.0 


0 


0 


10 


6 


66.7 


0 


33.3 


IS 
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Are your neighbors the kind of people you want foi friends? 

Outcome/Answer • Number in 

(% 01 tow) Y«s» Uncertain No category 

1 (1.7%) 71.4 6.7 20.2 119 

2 100.0 0 0 4 

3 85.7 14.3 0 14 

4 85.7 0 14.3 21 

5 90.0 10.0 0 10 

6 80.0 6.7 13.3 15 



Is there a church, club, or other social organization in your neighborhood that 
you belong to? 

Outcome/Answer Number In 

(%ofrow) Yet Uncertain No category 

1 36.1 .8 63.0 119 

2 50.0 0 50.0 4 

3 50.3 0 50.0 14 

4 52.4 0 47.6 21 

5 70.0 0 30.0 10 

6 66.7 0 33.3 15 



4. Do (did) you like most of the people that you work with? 



outcome/Answer Number In 

(%ofrow) Yes Uncertain No category 

1 92.4 2.5 5.0 119 

2 100.0 0 0 4 

3 100.0 0 0 14 

4 100.0 0 0 21 

5 100.0 0 0 10 

6 93.3 0 6.7 15 

(70) 

7^ 



5. 



Do your children like the school here? 



Outcome/Answer 

(%ofrow) Yes 

1 (56.3%) 37.0 

2 (75.0%) 25.0 

3 (78.6%) 21.4 

4 (85.7%) 14.3 

5 (100.0%) 0 

6 (80.0%) 20.0 



Uncertain 
1.7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



No 
5.0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



Number in 
category 

119 
4 
14 
21 
10 
15 



6. 



Do you get satisfactory care for your children when it is needed? 



Outcome/Answer 

(%ofrow) Yes 

1 (33.6%) 64.7 

2 (25.0%) 50.0 

3 (42.9%) 57.1 

4 (66.7%) 28.6 

5 (60.0%) 40.0 

6 (66.7%) 20.0 



Uncertain 
0 

25.0 

0 
4.8 

0 
6.7 



No 
1.7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6.7 



Number in 
category 

119 
4 
14 
21 
10 
15 
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7. Do you feel that you could turn to the people you know here if you were in trouble? 
Outcome/ Answer 



171) 

75 



Number in 



(%of row) 


Ye.s 


Un rtain 


No 


category 


1 


77.3 


10.1 


11.8 


119 


2 


75.0 


25.0 


0 


4 


3 


78.6 


7.1 


14.3 


14 


4 


90.5 


4.8 


4.8 


21 


5 


90.0 


10.0 


0 


10 


6 


100.0 


0 


0 


15 



Do you have the opportunity to make decisions on your present job? 


A 


Outcome/Answer 
(•» of row) 


Yes 


Uncertain 


Number in 
No category 


I 


68.9 


3.4 


T7 1 
Zl .1 


1 19 


2 


75.0 


25.0 


0 


4 


3 


71.4 


7.1 


21.4 


14 


4 


81.0 


0 


19.0 


21 


5 (10.0%) 


60.0 


0 


30.0 


10 


6 (6.7 %) 


80.0 


6.7 


6.7 


15 



Is there opportunity for promotion on your present job? 



(% of row) 


Yes 


Uncertain 


No 


Number in 
category 


1 


74.8 


0.8 


24.4 


119 


2 


50.0 


0 


50.0 


4 


3 


64.3 


7.1 


28.6 


14 


4 


71.4 


0 


28.6 


21 


5 (tO.0%) 


50.0 


10.0 


30.0 


10 


6 (6.7%) 


60.O 


0 


33.3 


IS 



Does your present employer keep you informed of your rights and available 
opportunities for promotion? 



Outcome/ Answer 
(% of row) 

1 



3 
4 

5 (10.0%) 

6 (6.7%) 



Yes 


Uncertain 


No 


Number in 
category 


82.4 


3.4 


14.3 


119 


75,0 


0 


25.0 


4 


85.7 


0 


14.3 


14 


57.1 


4.8 


38.1 


21 


40.0 


0 


50.0 


10 


60.0 


0 


33.3 


15 



[721 
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11. Do your fellow employees teel your employer is fair? 



Outcome/Answer Uumbet in 



{% of row) 


Yes 


Uncertain 


No 


category 




I'M 


< 0 

J. 7 








75.0 


25.0 


0 


4 


3 


92.9 


0 


7.1 


14 


4 


90.5 


0 


9.5 


21 


5(10.0%) 


90.0 


0 


0 


10 


6 (6.7%) 


86.7 


0 


6.7 


15 



12. Does your employer discriminate against employees because of age, sex, or race? 
Outcome/Answer Numtwr in 



(% of row) 


Yes 


Uncertain 


No 


category 


1 


10.9 


5.1) 


84.0 


119 


2 


0 


0 


100.0 


4 


3 


14.3 


7.1 


78.6 


14 


4 


14.3 


4.8 


81.0 


21 


5 (10.0%) 


0 


0 


90.0 


10 


6 (6.7%) 


20.0 


0 


73.3 


15 



13 In your present situation, can you live the way you want to? 



Outcome/Answer Number in 

(%ofrow) Yes Uncertain No category 

1 52.9 0.8 45.4 119 

2 5C.0 0 50.0 4 

3 42.9 0 50.0 14 

4 66.7 4.8 28.6 21 

5 70.0 0 30.0 10 . 

6 53.3 0 46.7 15 

173 1 

77 



14. Even though you have confidence in yourself, do you feel that you have a lot 
of limitations? 



Outcome/Answer Number in 

(%ofrow) Ves Uncertain No category 

1 49.6 3 3 47.1 119 

2 50.0 25.0 25.0 4 

3 28.6 14.3 57.1 14 

4 47.6 0 52.4 21 

5 70.0 0 30.0 10 

6 53.0 0 46.7 15 

15 . Do jrou generally limit your social life to members of your own family ? 

Outcome/ Answer Number in 

(%ofrow) Yes Uncertain No category 

1 48./ 0.8 50.4 119 

2 50.0 0 50.0 4 

3 28.6 7.1 64.3 14 

4 • 38.1 0 61.9 21 

5 20.0 0 80.0 10 

6 53.3 6.7 40.0 ,15 

16. Do you worry a great deal about the future? 

Outcome/Answer Number in 

(%ofrow) Yes Uncertain No category 

1 37.8 4.2 57.1 119 

2 25.0 0 75.0 4 

3 35.7 0 64.3 14 

4 33.3 9.5 57.1 21 

5 30.0 0 70.0 10 

6 46.7 0 53.3 15 

174) 

• 78 
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Do you often wish you were **better off* than you are? 



Outcome/ Answer 



Number In 



(% of tow) 


Yes 


Uncertain 


No 


category 


1 


70.6 


1.7 


27.7 


119 


• 


75.0 


0 


25.0 


4 


3 


78.6 


0 


21.4 


14 


4 


85.7 


0 


14..'i 


21 


5 


80.0 


0 


20.0 


10 


6 


73.3 


0 


26.7 


15 


18. Do you make friends easily and enjoy meeting new people? 




Outcome/ Answer 
(%of row) 


Yes 


Uncertain 


No 


Number in 
category 


1 


92.4 


1.7 


5.9 


119 


2 


100.0 


0 


0 


4 


3 


100.0 


0 


0 


14 


4 


100.0 


0 


0 


21 


5 


90.0 


0 


10.0 


10 


6 


. 93.3 


0 


6.7 


IS 


1 9. Does your boss usually !»eem to understand you? 






Out come/ Answer 
(%of row) 


Yes 


Uncertain 


No 


Number in 
category 


I 


79.8 


6.7 


13.4 


119 


2 


75.0 


0 


25.0 


4 


3 


92.9 


0 


7.1 


14 


4 


100.0 


0 


0 


21 


5 (10.0%) 


80.0 


10.0 


0 


10 


6 (6.7%) 


86.7 


6.7 


0 


IS 



ERIC 



175] 

70 



20. Is the work you are doing well suited to your abilities and interests? 



Outcome/Answer Number in 

(%ofrow) Yes Uncertain No category 

1 79.0 2.5 18.5 119 

2 75.0 0 25.0 4 

3 ■ 85.7 0 14.3 14 

4 76.2 0 23.8 21 

5 (10.0%) 60.0 10.0 20.0 10 
6(6.7%) 73.3 6.7 

2 1 . Does your job provide for a secure future? 

Outcome/ Answer Number in 

(%ofrow) Yes Uncertain No category 

1 70.6 10.9 18.5 119 

2 50.0 0 50.0 4 

3 50.0 7.1 42.9 14 

4 57.1 0 42.9 21 

5 (10.0%) 80.0 0 10.0 10 

6 (6.7%) 60.0 0 33.3 15 



22. Do you take pride in your work? 

Number in 

Uncertain No category 

3.4 4.2 119 

0 0 4 

0 0 14 

4.8 0 21 

10.0 0 10 

0 6.7 15 

[761 

80 



Outcome/Answer 



(%of row) 


Yes 


I 


92.4 


2 


100.0 


3 


100.0 


4 


95.2 


5 (10.0%) 


80.0 


6 (6.7%) 


86.7 



ERIC 



23. Do you make enough money to take care of the needs of your family? 



Outcome/ Answer Number in 

(%ofrow) Yes Uncertain No calegory 

1 (.8%) 64.7 5.9 28.6 119 

2 75.0 0 25.0 4 

3 57.1 143 28.6 14 

4 ^>1.9 9.5 28.6 21 

5 (10.0%) 90.0 0 0 10 

6 (6.7%) 73..1 0 20.0 15 

24. Do you generally enjoy being with your co-workers? 

Outcome/Answer Numb«,r in 

(%ofrow) Yes Uncertain No category 

1 95.0 0.8 4.2 119 

2 100.0 0 0 4 

3 100.0 0 0 14 

4 95.2 0 4.8 21 

5 (10.0%) 80.0 0 10.8 10 

6 (6.7%) . 86.7 6.7 0 15 

25. Do you feel that in these days a person doesn't really know who he can count on? 

• Outcome/ Answer Number in 

(7^ of row) Yes Uncertain No category 

1 61.3 6.7 31.9 119 

2 100.0 0 0 4 

3 50.0 7.1 42.9 14 

4 61.9 9.5 28.6 21 

5 80.0 0 20.0 10 

6 40.0 13.3 46.7 16 

[77 1 



Er|c 81 



Would you agiee that it's hardly fair to bring children into the world the my 
things look for the future? 



'Jiitcomc/ Answer Number In 

(%ofrow) Yes Uncertain No category 

1 21.0 9.2 69.7 119 

2 25.0 25.0 50.0 4 

3 28.6 7.1 64.3 14 

4 23.8 14.3 61.9 21 

5 30.0 0 70.0 ' 10 

6 26.7 0 73.3 15 

27. Do you feel that things are getting worse for the average man? 

Outcome/Answer Number in 

(%ofrow) Yes Uncertain No category 

1 44.5 7.6 47.9 119 

2 50.0 25.0 25.0 4 

3 42.9 14.3 42.9 14 

4 57.1 0 42.9 21 

5 20.0 20.0 60.0 10 

28. Nowadays a person has to live pretty much for today and let tomorrow take 
care of itself. 

Outcome/Answer Number in 

(%ofrow) Yes Uncertain No category 

1 63.0 3.4 33.6 119 

2 75.0 0 25.0 4 

3 57.1 0 42.9 14 

4 66.7 0 33.3 21 

5 0 0 50.0 10 

6 46.7 0 53.3 15 

(781 
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29. There's little use writing to government officials because often they aren't really 
interested in the problems of the average man. 

Outcome/ AiiHwer Number in 





Yes 


Uncertain 


No 


category 


1 


55.5 


16.8 




t 10 


2 


50.0 


50.0 


0 


4 


3 


57.1 


7.1 


35.7 


14 


4 


52.4 


4.8 


42.9 


21 


5 


60.0 


10.0 


30.0 


10 


6 


40.0 


6.7 


53.3 


IS 



30. I believe my children will have a real chance to get ahead. 



Outcome/ Answer * Number in 



(% of row) 


Yes 


Uncertain 


No 


category 


I 


84.9 


12.6 


1.7 


119 


2 


75.0 


25.0 


0 


4 


3 


100.0 


0 


0 


14 


4 (4.8%) 


81.0 


9.5 


4.8 


21 


5 (10.0%) 


80.0 


10.0 


0 


10 


6 


86.7 


13.3 


0 


IS 
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